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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE first Householder Parliament was opened on Tuesday, the 
16th inst., in a speech read by the Lord Chancellor, which is 
analyzed in another column, and of which we need only say, in 
printers’ parlance, that a very good advertisement is very badly 
“displayed.” The Queen was unable to attend in person, and 
consequently Parliament is going to attend on the Queen, present- 
ing the Address in person, an unusual though not absolutely un- 
precedented proceeding when the Speech has not also been person- 
ally delivered. There was quite a little debate on Thursday 
about this ceremonial, aud Mr. Disraeli seemed half inclined to 
oppose, but finally supported, ‘“‘ because it is so important, and so 
desirable that some personal relations should be established 
between Her Majesty and the new Parliament that has been 
elected.” What a genius that man has for the high comedy of 
life ! 


The debate was not lively in either House, but the speeches of 
the mover and seconder had more of form and weight in them 
than is usual with those very difficult and colourless performances. 
Lord Carysfort got a good deal of respect for his short speech by 
confessing that for ten years he had been silent in the House of 
Commons (as Lord Proby), so he spoke like a man who had been 
ten years silent, and did not lightly utter vain words. Lord 
Monck, as ex-Governor-General of Canada, had a special expe- 
rience of disestablishment to relate, and a special conviction to 
announce,—that he agrees with Mr. Miall as to the deadly shade 
of ‘State patronage and control.’ Lord Cairns had either not 
much to say, or did not wish just yet to say it. He ventured to 
hope (or fear?) that the Government did not go so far as the 
mover and seconder in their views on the Irish Church. He 
quizzed the English of the penultimate sentence of the gracious 
Speech. He would have liked a measure on primary education. 
He rejoiced to have that very old friend, the Bankruptcy Bill, 
back again. He did not see what good the Conference had done. 
And he offered Lord Granville a “‘ frank and willing co-operation 
in promoting and expediting the public business.” Lord Granville 
had still less to say. He appealed to his friends for their support 
in resuming the post of leader of the House. He politely attri- 
buted such qualities to his leading foe, that it would be at any 
time possible for that foe almost to annihilate himself (Lord 
Granville), if he pleased, and he deprecated the unsparing use of 
pe qualities. ‘That was polite, but Lord Granville is not really 

raid. 


In the Lower House, young Mr. Cowper—evidently very 
young—spoke with a certain patrician ease and mastery of 
manner that the House of Commons evidently liked. Mr. Mun- 
della, who has four times his political knowledge and experience, 
had much less self-confidence, and kept his first promise to the 
House, not to waste its time unnecessarily, very strictly. Mr. 
Disraeli was quite lamb-like. Except that he thought a Queen’s 
speech should promise a Royal Commission, if it promised inquiry 
at all, and that he did not wish to inquire as to the best means of 
protecting electors from violence and undue influence, till the 
working of the new Act had been tried at another election, he had 
Bcarcely anything tq say. He complacently referred to the “ in- 





teresting detail "—the list of unseated and not unseated meinbers, 
—which they had just heard, but otherwise he did not use a single 
phrase that caught the ear, and in manncr he was tame. Mr. 
Gladstone was, as usual, energetic in manner; but as he had only 
to answer criticism, and criticism there had scarcely been any, his 
energy had the effect of abstract encrgy,—emphasis on words you 
could not remember. 


The programme of Government work is sufficiently large. Mr. 
Gladstone gave notice that on Monday, the 1st of March, he 
would move that the House go into committee on the Acts re- 
lating to the Irish Church, Maynooth, and on the first Resolution 
of last session. Mr. W. E. Forster gave notice of the Bill for 
better regulating endowed schools, which he introduced on 
Thursday. ‘The Attorney-General gave notice of a measure for 
amending the Law of Bankruptcy, and that he would call the at- 
tention of the House to the shorthand-writer’s notes on the election 
cases of Norwich and Bewdley,—with reference, we suppose, to a 
Commission of Inquiry. Mr. Ayrton gave notice that next Monday 
the Prime Minister would propose an alteration in the law affect- 
ing official pensions. On Thursday Mr. Goschen gave notice that 
on the 25th inst. (Thursday next) he would move for leave to bring 
in a Bill amending the law respecting the rates assessed on occu- 
piers holding for short terms. On Wednesday he gave notice 
of a Bill equalizing the assessment of metropolitan property. And 
on Wednesday Mr. Bruce (the Home Secretary) gave notice 
that next Monday he would move for leave to bring in a Bill “ for 
the more effectual prevention of crime.” ‘That is a pretty stiff 
programme. 

The private Members are not slow to add their quota to the 
work of legislation. Besides notices of motion for inquiry, the 
Solicitor-General asks leave on the 23rd inst. to reintroduce his 
Bill abolishing University Lists,—which will be a quasi-Govern- 
ment Bill,—Lord R. Montagu promises a cattle-plague bill, Mr. P. 
A. Taylor a bill for paying Members, Mr. Carnegie a bill to 
abolish the Scotch right of hypothec, i.e., the right of the landlord 
to be paid rent in full before any other creditor gets anything, 
Sir W. Lawson the Permissive Bill, Mr. McEvoy a bill to abolish 
the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act, Mr. Locke King a bill to assimilate 
realty with personalty. ‘The most important of them all is Sir J. 
D. Coleridge’s and Mr. Locke King’s, on both of which there will 
probably be sharp debates, as there will also be on Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens’ motion (March 10), to suspend the operation of the Act 
for building asylums for the sick poor, until inquiry can be made 
into the ability of the ratepayers tp bear such burdens. 


The Committee of the United States’ Senate on Foreign Rela- 
tions have almost unanimously rejected the Convention with Great 
Britain as to the settlement of the Alabama claims. We are not 
at all surprised, though we are sorry. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
whether he knows it or not, has been working hard to obtain this 
result ever since he began his jocular progress through Great 
Britain, and devoted himself to telling Englishmen how dearly the 
Americans love us, when they wish us to feel painfully their 
reserve and displeasure. ‘Ihe Convention indeed began badly, 
inasmuch as it originated with a very unpopular President, who 
was believed to sympathize with the South, and, therefore, not to 
bear much grudge against England for her Southern proclivities. 
The objection believed to be felt to the Convention by the Presi- 
dent elect was another weight in the scale against it. Still, the 
American Senate has not been wise. Mr. Seward had practically 
obtained a decided concession from us, though we hold it a reason- 
able concession, as we pointed out last week, and unless the Senate 
mean war,—which they don’t,—they will not easily get as much 
again. An attitude of dignified displeasure is all very well; but 
a diplomatic success and a fair chance of large damages are much 
better. America can’t sulk for ever, however naughty England 
may have been ; and sulking, when it is all on one side, is not a 
very remunerative business. 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson will now, it may be hoped, stop his flow 
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of unseasonable jocositics. At Edinburgh, yesterday week, he made 
everybody laugh very much in returning thanks for his wife's 
health, by saying that he regretted Mrs. Johnson was not there to 
answer for herself, but * if she were, and she spoke as wisely to you 
as she does to me, it would be much better for you to hear 
her than to hear me.” He spoke of the consolation Mrs. Johnson 
had been to him in the many ‘‘ trials of banquets” he had had to 
go throngh in England. She was ‘quite a considerable per- 
sonage,” the mother of 11, the grandmother of 49, the great 
grandmother of 3, and he hoped, if she lived twenty years longer, 
she might be the great grandmother of a hundred. ‘“ As you may 
imagine, she has a wonderful influence over me-’ Angels, he 
said, are all ‘women.’ Angels are messengers, i.c., ambassadors, 
and we suppose it is in Mr. Johnson’s angelic character, therefore, 
that he talks so much. We don’t deny him humour, but it 
should be an ambassador’s humour to humour his own land. 





Mr. Justice Blackburn, at Stalybridge, and Mr. Justice Willes, 
at Tamworth, have declared the sitting Members, Mr. Sidebottom 
(Conservative) in the one case, and Sir Robert Peel (ambiguous) 
and Sir Henry Bulwer (Liberal) in the other case, duly elected. 
Mr. Baron Martin has declared Mr. Smith (Conservative) at 
Westminster duly elected. 


The French Court is as irritable just now as a green-room, and 
perhaps for the same reason, that all within it are actors. The 
Great Eastern of France has been trying to buy the Great Luxem- 
burg Railway, that is, as we understand the Belgian Finance 
Minister, to be able to run carriages straight from Metz to Namur 
by one line, to Verviers by another, and by a branch not finished, 
to open a through communication with Germany and Iolland, 
without touching the State lines of Belgium at all. The Belgians, 
alarmed for their receipts and also for their independence, have 
passed through the Lower House, by a vote of 61 to 16, a Bill pro- 
hibiting the sale of Railways to Foreigners. Thereupon the demi- 
official press has threatened Belgium with all manner of punish- 
ments, from a hostile tariff to an invasion, and declares that the 
vote is a humiliation to France instigated by Bismarck. It is 
gravely intimated that the Belgian Senate must reject the Bill, 
and there is too much reason to believe that strong remonstrances 
have been addressed from Paris to Brussels. The affair may not 
become dangerous, but these little explosions show how much 
gunpowder lies scattered about. 





The Lords do not like being ‘‘ shunted off” the constitutional 
rails. They say they never have any work before Easter, all 
important business beginning in the Commons, and a flood of 
bills in June and July, when it is too hot to work hard, even if 
discussion was possible in the time. They are quite savage about 
it, and Lord Salisbury threatens that if bills are sent up so late 
he will do his best to prevent their passing into law by using the 
forms of the House. He had rather the House were abolished 
than reduced to such a sham. It is all quite true, but where is 
the remedy? As Lord Russell remarked, many bills which their 
Lordships, if they had them first, would reject, are now passed 
because the Commons accept them by large majorities. If the 
Lords are to be strong, they must come a little more into accord 
with the nation, so that they may at least be trusted not to kill 
bills which the Commons want. 


It seems probable that Spain will lose Cuba. General Dulce 
has been obliged to recall his decree granting liberty of the Press, 
and has, it is stated, telegraphed to Madrid that he wants large 
reinforcements and a loau of £4,000,000, as the Revolution has 
spread up to the Havannah. The Spaniards are greatly excited 
by the news, declaring that Cuba must be reconquered for the 
national honour, and are sending some 10,000 fresh troops ; but the 
expense is crushing the Treasury, and the reconquest of the island, 
if the insurrection is universal, will require a large army. As 
Cespedes has proclaimed emancipation, it is useless for General 
Dulce to appeal to the Blacks, and Spain will not grant the only 
possible compromise—the Canadian constitution. 


The Spanish Cortes assembled on February 11, elected J. Rivero, 
Democratic-Monarchist, by a majority of nearly two-thirds over 
his Republican competitor, but has since then done nothing except 
verify its powers. The rumour of Don Ferdinand’s election has 
been revived, but without any visible reason. Pending the final 
decision, Marshal Serrano is to be authorized to appoint a new 
Cabinet. 


Better days seem to be dawning for the Great Eastern Railway. 


| They have got their affairs out of the Receiver’s hands, and have 
earned £00,927, or } per cent. dividend on ordinary stock, after 
paying all charges. ‘The Directors do not, however, recommend 
| the division of the sum at present, as they want a reserve to make 
the payment of next half-year’s interest on a portion of the pre. 
ference shares quite certain. They have also a detinite plan for 
raising the money necessary to advance into the metropolis, that 
| is, £1,600,000, in addition to £1,400,000 already paid for land, 
| They propose to raise the money by 6 per cent. preference stock, 
secured on the revenues of the extensions alone,—a good plan, if 
|; Only the public will subscribe the money. The loop-line from 
Bishop Stortford to Braintree, which has been so long constructed, 
is paid for at last, and is ‘‘ready for opening,” and will, we sup- 
pose, one day be opened, though the residents of the district would 
be sorry, after their annoying experience, to predict when. 





Sir Sydney Waterlow and his colleagues in the society for 
building improved dwellings for the working-classes seem to have 
solved a very important problem. They have earned, they say, 
7 per cent. during the year, and declared a dividend of 5 per cent. 
—profits quite sufficient, if they are real, as the Company seem satis- 
fied they are, to tempt capital into similiar undertakings. This 
Company, it will be remembered, accepts Government loans, and 
starts from the sound principle of exacting full rents with strictness, 
its object not being to throw away money in alms, but to show 
that good dwellings for the poor can be made to pay. Of course 
the very poor do not take the rooms in the Company’s buildings, 
but they raise the standard of comfort and lighten the pressure on 
ordinary houses. It is to ordinary mercantile principles, aided by 
State loans, that we must look for the rebuilding of East London. 


The Times led us last week into a quagmire. Its reporter omitted 
all cheering in the latter half of Mr. Bright’s speech in Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, in what seemed to us a marked manner, and, on 
Fridays, weekly papers are apt to trust the Times. Coupling 
the omission with the apologetic sentence at the end, and per- 
haps influenced by a general sense of the imprudence of the 
speech, we assumed that it had struck the guests at the dinner as 
it struck us. It was not so, the cheering as Mr. Bright sat down 
having been loud and general. ‘The statement seems to have 
annoyed Mr. Bright’s friends to a somewhat unusual degree, possi- 
bly from a secret feeling that it ought to have been true. Great 
orators may hit bishops as hard as they like, for us, except when 
bishops have just been entertained by the very hosts who are 
entertaining the orators, and political decorum to their colleagues 
otherwise forbids it. 


American notions on finance are simply unintelligible. Here is 
a telegram flashed under the cable on the 16th inst. ‘* The Senate 
to-day passed the Bill, already adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, prohibiting the acceptance of the national currency by 
banks, corporations, or persons as collateral security for loans.” 
The only object we can conceive for this bill is to prevent sudden 
“lock-ups” of the currency, much practised in New York for 
purposes of railway speculation, but it can never work. Menrich 
enough to lock up currency in such heaps as to affect the public 
supply must be rich enough to make it worth the while of the 
Banks to refuse loans for a stated period, and so produce the lock- 
up. Meanwhile, currency is a little less useful than it was. 


Greece has adhered in some way or other to the Resolutions of 
Conference, which accordingly on Friday declared itself dissolved, 
the practical result of its labours being that Greece is pardoned 
for assisting Crete, but told not to do it again. 


The Judges are very hard on the newspapers when they 
comment on a trial in progress, but comments of a much more 
effective kind seem perfectly legal. For example, on Monday Mr. 
E. W. Edwards read in the Bankruptcy Court an immensely long 
statement in explanation of his connection with Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. On the whole, the document, as an ex parte 
statement, makes Mr. Edwards’ position thus much better,—that it 
raises a strong presumption against his having betrayed his 
employers by taking bribes from both sides. He says Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. consented to his receiving payments from their 
debtors, and in one case, that of Mr. Scott Russell, this consent is 
almosta certainty. But he incidentally makes the Overend-Gurnuey 
case look infinitely worse than any comment of ours could do, for 
he produces a memorandum of a conversation with the firm, show- 
ing that he told the partners that he relied ‘for justification for 
his policy on the memoranda in his possession, showing tbat he 
only carried out the scheme of concealment of affairs laid down 
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when he first was introduced into the house.” This memorandum 
js in the handwriting of Mr. J. H. Gurney, and dated January 
91, 1864. For a comment not a tenth as damaging as that state- 
ment the editor of the 7imes might be arrested, but Mr. Edwards 
may make it without fear of cross-examination and with impunity. 


The latest advices from Paraguay announce that Marshal Caxias 
has taken Angostura, and occupied Assuncion, the capital, while 
Lopez has fled somewhither. The Brazilians say he has sought 
refuge in Bolivia, in which case, of course, the war is over, and 
Paraguay subdued ; but according to another, he has retired into 
the interior, in which case the war is not over, for the Brazilian 
General only holds the river, and cannot garrison even the towns 
on its banks. Villa Rica apparently has not been occupied, and 
if Lopez is still obeyed by the people, the authority of the invader 
will be bounded by his camps. 


The new Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson), in an address to his 
clergy, delivered at Sion College this day week, gave great offence 
by complaining of the uncharitableness and savagery of what he 
called ‘not the religious, but the Church press.” He did not, 
however, ascribe the mischief of it to the writers, but rather to the 
readers. ‘‘If they were not sold, they would not be written, and 
the inference was that the great mass of the persons who bought 
them were not displeased with their uncharitable misrepresenta- 
tions.” The evil of this is, that scandal is provided “ for the 
worldly and unbelieving, who, taking for granted what they read, 
despise what they call the love and charity of Christians.” We 
don’t see any fair ground of offence in the remark ; no doubt, 
a quiet literary malice ts a great temptation to all ecclesiastical 
minds, whether in newspapers or out of them. Did not Sidney 
Smith himself answer, when he was asked, after a serious illness, 
how he felt, ‘‘ just strength enough to stick a knifeinto a Dissenter ?” 
and no doubt poorly Ritualists, and poorly Evangelicals, and poorly 
Broad Churchmen feel similarly,—in a literary way,—towards one 
another; and sometimes, perhaps, malice in the literary way leads 
to malice in earnest, and then the Bishop is right. But the 
criticism to which he seems to us to be open, is that he is so 
much more afraid of ‘the worldly and unbelieving” seeing our 
little sins than of the sins themselves. That, we confess, does not 
seem to us of great moment. Suppose the Church papers never 
let out that we carp at one another, would “the worldly and 
unbelieving” be taken in by us? We suspect, and hope, not. 


The supporters of the scheme for a real collegiate education for 
women have decided to commence on a small scale at once, 
though they have not yet amassed enough money to start on any 
considerable scale or to begin building. ‘They have heard of a 
house at Hitchin,—which will be sufficiently near Cambridge,— 
which they may not improbably take, and have already obtained 
the names of some students. ‘They promise, from the first, 
thoroughly first-rate teaching, and for the rest will try to earn 
generous pecuniary support, if they have not yet got it. They 
should try and persuade Mr. Forster’s Commission to give them a 
small endowment out of some of the money utterly wasted in 
endowments of the grammar schools ;—subject, of course, to strict 
inspection by the proposed inspecting Board. The College will 
be opened next October. Intending students should apply to Miss 
Davies, 17 Cunningham Place, N.W. 


The practice of the Times, of giving a page of matter on 
the double sheet containing births, marriages, and deaths, 
is one of the greatest grievances of the day, and almost 
more oppressive than long sermons. In the first place, you 
always miss something important, and find eventually that it was 
hid away on a page which human nature habitually assumes to 
belong to the supplement. Then the Times with twelve pages 
becomes so bulky to keep, the weight of the files being greater by 
50 per cent. ‘Then, again, it is more laborious to read. It is no 
consolation to any one to say you get more for your money ; more 
reading and type you do, but /ess information; for it is not only less 
compressed, but some of it in hiding. All this week, without 
imtermission, the grievance has lasted. ‘The whole public seem to 
us to regard the additional matter not as a boon, but as a cross. 


Mr. Miall is to be again proposed for Bradford. The friends of 
Mr. Ripley are again bringing forward Mr. Thompson, and the 
Conservative side of the Liberal party declines to test the 
preference of the Liberal party at Bradford by a previous 
ballot. They will fight Mr. Miall at all hazards, 
little Sympathy as any journal can have with Mr. Miall’s par- 
ticular crotchet of liberating the Church of England from 


.| hearing him plead for it. 


| patronage and control.” But he is certainly entitled to a seat 
|in the House of Commons during a great ecclesiastical session. 
| He represents a certaiu party in the nation, though not, perhaps, 
a very large one. He is upright and able, and yet Parliament 
will not, we fancy, be the more inclined to accept his creed after 
Mr. Thompson represents nothing iu 
particular but half and halfness,—just the sort of thing which 
does not want representing. 


The Archbishop of Armagh has told his clergy to be particu- 
larly careful just now to give the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament with proper emphasis, and to call the attention 
of the people to the familiar words, in order that the 
Irish Church question may have all the advantage of the 
| petition, “that ‘hou wouldst be pleased to direct and pros- 
per all their consultations, to the advancement of thy glory, 
the good of thy Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and her dominions.” His Grace evidently holds this 
| to be equivalent to a prayer that the Irish Church may neither be 
disestablished nor disendowed, and we suppose he would pray it 
himself with an arritre pensée in that direction. Does he gather 
this comfort from the phrase in a subsequent sentence imploring 
‘¢that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among us for all generations”? We hope the 
Archbishop does not quibble in his prayers. He wouldn't surely 
wish to disestablish “peace and happiness, truth and justice,” 
simply in order to establish—and that only in his own estimation— 
‘religion and piety”! Let us pray the prayer, by all means, with 
all our hearts,—but without arritre pensce as to what it asks for. 





The Gulf Stream,—our oldest and most venerable geographical 
tradition,—is called in question, Mr. Findley thinks it a Mrs. 
Harris, ‘‘ don’t believe there’s no such person ;” at least, while 
admitting the current, he doubts its effect on temperature, doubts * 
if we are any warmer for it. Dr. Carpenter, however, who has 
just been dredgiug near the Shetland Isles, comes opportunely to 
our relief. He shows that the soundings of Sir James Ross in the 
Southern hemisphere gave a uniform temperature of 39° in all 
depths in the paralled of 56° 25’ S. lat., and as between 59° and 
§2° N. lat. Dr. Carpenter and his associates found an average 
temperature of 52°, he argues that something must be due to 
the Gulf Stream, especially as the temperature varied a good deal 
at certain points, and sometimes seemed to show the sudden 
influence of cold Arctic currents. The warm area was covered 
with a bottom of globigerina mud, full of animal life belonging to 
the temperate region; while in the cold area there was little 
but barren sand, with scarce any animal life. That seems satis- 
factorily to prove warm and cold currents. But are there not warm 
and cold currents in most seas,—in the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic? There is no doubt, we believe, that Vancouver's 
Island is a more temperate climate, at the same latitude, than 
England ; and Vancouver's Island, whatever warm currents it has, 
never used to have a Gulf Stream. We fear the personality of 
our very venerable old friend the Gulf Stream is seriously called 
into question. 

The hardening tendency in the value of money, and the pro- 
bability of further withdrawals of bullion from the Bank, have 
caused weakness in the market for Home Stocks. Consols are 
now quoted at 923 to 93, both for money and the account. On 
the other hand, heavy purchases of Foreign bounds have been 
effected, and the generai course of prices has been favourable. 
In the market for British Railway Shares a steady business has 
been transacted, the accounts that have so far been rendered 
having proved more satisfactory than was anticipated, but the 
quotations have given way on realizations. The most prominent 
feature, however, is the flatness in Metropolitan Stock, which gave 
way heavily on an injunction restraining the Directors from 
paying the full dividend proposed to be granted. ‘There has 
been a steady demand for money, and the rate in the open market 
for good short paper is fully 3 per cent. The stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England is now £18,470,930. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 









Feb. 12. | Feb, 19. Feb. 12. |Feb. 19, 
Brazilian, 1965............ 83 84 Russian (Anglo-Dutch)| 935 | 933 
Egyptian, 1864 | 88} 87§x.d | Spanish, 1867 Buf Sly 
Italian, 1861.. 565 574 Turkish, 1858 ..........+. 674 | 67} 
Mexican ...... oo} 155 154 * 862 .... 66} 67 
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Feb. 12. | Feb. 19. Feb. 12. ,Feb. 19. 

Great Eastern.........00 | 42 38 Lon., Chatham, & Dover 174 17 

Great Northern . «| 115} 1l2 Metropolitan .......00.+ 112} 109 

We have as | Great Western “= oe ae) | peteeeene 123 eed 
Lancashire & Yorkshire} 129} 129§ | Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 107 1075 

London & Brighton ...) 52 51}x.d Do, York...) 96} 98 

“Ss Lon. & North-Western} 1204 119 Sonth-Eastern.,......+- 823 sli 

tate 1 Lon. & South-Western! 93 og | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. 


_s Queen’s Speech, considered from the literary point of 
view, is rather a limp affair; the paragraph about the 
Irish Church being especially flaccid ; but then the literary 
point of view is not the most important. The new Ministry 
has evidently been guided by moral considerations even in 
the composition of the Speech, and has steadily declined to 
hold out any false hopes by mentioning any measure which it 
did not heartily intend to carry through. Read by that light, 
which the Premier in his speech on the Address declared to 
be the only true light, the programme of the Session is a very 
good one. A specific promise has been given that the most 
serious task of the new Parliament, the abolition of the Irish 
Church, or, as the Speech somewhat weakly describes it, 
the “adjustment of the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Ireland,” shall be begun early—a promise repeated in Mr. 
Gladstone’s notice of motion for the Ist March—and the 
character of the forthcoming measure has been sufficiently 
defined by the pledge to advance ‘the welfare of religion 
through the principles of equal justice,” a pledge entirely 
inconsistent with the maintenance of any form of religious 
ascendancy, whether Protestant or Catholic. A promise less 
distinct, but still as clear as any Ministry would venture to 
give, has also been added, that the Habeas Corpus Act shall 
be restored in Ireland, and the “personal liberties’? of the 
Irish people shall no longer be “narrowed” by their subjec- 
tion to imprisonment without immediate trial. There will 
be, of course, a grand debate about the wisdom of that lenient 
policy, many even among Liberals holding that Irishmen are 
the happier for coercion; but fortunately the men who 
uphold strong government are also the men who believe 
that Ministers must be trusted on such points, and there 
can hardly be serious resistance to an official admission that 
officials have too much power. An inquiry is to be ordered 
into the best means of securing “tranquillity, purity, and free- 
dom” in municipal as well as Parliamentary elections, and 
a grave and growing abuse, the corruption of the civic consti- 
tuencies, is thus formally menaced, while the advocates of all 
schemes for the improvement of elections, including the ballot, 
will have full opportunity of enforcing their views. There has 
been cayil at the mention of such an inquiry in the Speech, but 
the object of a proceeding which, though far from unprece- 
dented, is unusual, is sufficiently clear. The Ministry do not 
want to bind themselves to introduce an electoral bill in the 
first year of a new Parliament, but they do want to bind 
themselves to treat existing electoral abuses as matters of 
grave concern, abuses demanding earnest investigation, and as 
prompt action as is consistent with the performance of duties 
still more pressing. Both objects are attained by the import- 
ance now given to the inquiry, an importance which could not 
have been given so fully in any other manner. The grievances 
of the old compound householders, grievances which we do not 
hesitate to say would in any other country in Europe have 
provoked dangerous riots,—imagine fifteen thousand summonses 
in Birmingham,—are to be remedied at once ; and so is the 
complaint of the counties that the people who pay the rates 
have no control over their expenditure. It is a good sign for the 
future attitude of the Liberal party towards the agriculturists 
that the first speech of the first session promises them the 
reform they most earnestly desire,—a reform, too, which, 
though it seems easy, really changes the primary idea of 
county government in Great Britain. It is a peculiarity of 
Liberal statesmen never to “display”? their reforms suffi- 
ciently ; but there have been Governments in England which 
would have thought a severe blow at the system of adminis- 
tration by landlords alone a measure worthy an entire speech, 
instead of a couple of lines introduced as if by accident. 
England is not, apparently, to have her Bill for primary 
education this year. The Cabinet could not undertake to 
carry that, and a settlement of the overwhelming question of 
local taxation, and a great religious measure all at once; and 
it was impossible, or, at all events, exceedingly difficult, to in- 
troduce one of the three without the other two. Let primary 
education come when it will, we must adjust the new taxation 
to the old rating system, and must decide what the country 
finally intends to do about conscience clauses and secular in- 
struction, neither of them points on which the constituency is 
as yet either unanimous or convinced. England will, how- 
ever, have a Bill almost equally needed for the improvement 
of middle-class education by the utilization of endowments, 





and this Bill it is intended should become an Act. Scotland 
at the same time obtains permission to educate herself to her 
heart’s content. Her own members will settle the mode, and 
then the official majority will be applied to to give effect to their 
conclusions,—a mode of doing business which makes English- 
men sometimes sigh with envy. And, finally, a Bankruptey 
Bill will be proposed, which will include “the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt,”—a promise which, we trust, the Lord 
Chancellor intends in another Bill to keep in the spirit as well 
as the letter. If he does, he will abolish the most grievous of 
all legal abuses remaining in England,—the detention 
of a perfect army of decent people, actually thousands of 
heads of households, in prison under orders of the County 
Courts, mainly for debts incurred by their wives to the pedlars 
who, under the name of tallymen, have turned these excellent 
Courts into instruments of gross oppression. 

Religious equality in Ireland, diminished estimates, better 
primary education in Scotland, good middle-class education in 
England, purer elections, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, county municipalities, all these are not only good things, 
but great things, to which the Ministry stand formally 
pledged, not as objects to be sought in a remote future, but 
as ends to be secured by the legislation of to-day. The 
charge of attempting too little can hardly be brought against 
them with any degree of fairness, and even this list does not 
include all their reforms. None of the Poor Law Board 
measures are included in it,—unless Mr. Goschen is to revive 
the compound householder,—and the Poor Law Board must 
have measures on hand, besides the two already notified, for 
regulating assessments throughout London and England, while 
Mr. Austin Bruce’s greatest Bill, of which he has already given 
notice, the Bill for placing habitual criminals at a disadvan- 
tage before the law, seems to have been omitted. from some 
notion, we suppose, of keeping the speech short. The Govern- 
ment, too, it is said, will support Sir J. D. Coleridge’s great 
measure for the abolition of university tests, even Mr. Glad- 
stone apparently recognizing the truth that if a man is wrong 
about Church Government, the best way to put him right is 
to give him a thorough education, and that worrying injustice 
will, we trust, be finally got rid of. There are other measures 
still to come, and fierce debates over the reductions,—which the 
Speech, almost for the first time we imagine in history, describes 
as already accomplished, the estimates showing not a spirit of 
economy but “a diminished charge upon the country,’—and 
over the foreign policy of the Cabinet, so very slightly de- 
scribed. Lord Clarendon is at all events free from the foible 
of believing pleasant things without reason. He “has the 
satisfaction to believe” in continued peace, which was the 
least he could decorously say till war had been declared, and 
has “endeavoured” to effect a settlement of the differences 
which have arisen between Turkey and Greece, with what 
result we shall see in a few days; neither of them very con- 
fident utterances. As to the Alabama claims, he only ven- 
tured to express an “ earnest hope ” that the negotiations may 
place on a firm and durable basis the friendship which should 
ever exist between England and America,” two countries which 
do not happen, if we may venture on such a remark to a 
veteran diplomatist, to have any existence in the State phrase- 
ology of the Foreign Office, or indeed in international inter- 
course at all. The foreign paragraphs, however, though un- 
satisfactory, are marked by the same careful truthfulness as 
the rest of the Speech, a truthfulness of which the Ministry 
will hereafter reap the full advantage. They have promised 
nothing they do not mean to do, have believed nothing they 
did not really credit, and have abstained from rhetoric as 
rigidly as if they had not an orator in their ranks, The 
country likes that kind of workmanlike speech,—a speech 
which grunts, as it were, because the workman is so busy, 
and we shall be surprised if the constituencies for one moment 
mistake its ruling tone, which is that of a clear decision to do 
all work needing to be done, and possible of execution in the 
time, a decision so resolved that words seem waste of power. 

Some comments have been made, mainly in Tory journals, 
upon the reluctance of Her Majesty to open Parliament in 
person, but they are a little unfair. It is perfectly clear 
from the Speech, from Mr. Gladstone’s notice of motion, 
and from the invitation just addressed to Parliament to 
present the Address as a body, that the Queen is now, as 
ever, determined to adhere to Constitutional principle, and to 
accept any measure upon which the nation has heartily 
resolved, even should her own judgment be doubtful of its 
expediency. There is not the faintest evidence that this is 
the case in the matter of the Irish Church; but supposing it 
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were, Her Majesty has still fulfilled, and will fulfil, every duty 
imposed upon her by the Constitution, has given a cordial 
welcome to the advisers nominated by the people, and a full 
assent to the measures they deem imperative for the public 
good. To ask more, to refuse the Queen the liberty of private 
judgment secured to the humblest subject, is unjust, and would 
be unworthy of the Liberal party. They may regret that the 
Queen still feels unable to remain in London during the 
Session, a practice which immensely facilitates all public 
business, and which was studiously followed by her prede- 
cessor; but they recognize to the full,—and the Spectator, at all 
events, is no flatterer of Courts,—the completeness of the 
reply which has been given to the absurd rumours propagated 
last year, the equal justice which Her Majesty extends to all 
parties in the State. 





THE POLITICAL PROLOGUE. 


se opening of Parliament was sober in a very marked 
degree. The Queen’s Speech itself was carefully reserved 
in tone, especially on the great subject of the day. The 
House of Commons met without a sign of excitement,—Mr. 
Disraeli walking up to his seat without a cheer of any kind, 
and Mr. Gladstone receiving only one brief and hurried cheer 
as he entered the House during the reading of the Judges’ 
reports on the Election petitions. The host of new members 
seemed rather like new boys, hardly at ease enough in their 
position to know their privileges in relation to cheering or 
anything else. They were silent, and looked a little anxious 
and old. The mover and seconder of the Address in both 
Houses made very short speeches of the most practical kind, 
with scarcely a single flourish of oratorical effect. But sober 
as they were, all four speeches may be said to have had more 
freedom and authority of tone,—less of formal phrase and 
more of deliberate meaning,—than such speeches at the 
opening of a session ordinarily have. Lord Carysfort, who 
has held his tongue for ten years (as Lord Proby) in the 
House of Commons, broke silence in the House of Lords with 
a terseness and strength of purpose that will not fail to have 
effect. Asa silent and not a talking politician, as an Irish 
as well as English peer, as an Irish landowner, and as a firm 
Protestant, his unqualified declaration that the removal of the 
Protestant Establishment and the State endowment of the Irish 
Church was the first and most essential of all steps, if we want to 
impress the Irish people with a real sense of their equality and of 
our justice, had a great practical significance. There was the 
deliberate conviction of a tried and watchful politician about 
his language, and a brevity about his expressions, which 
carried a very different meaning indeed from the ordinary 
words of “ promising ’’ young Peers. The same effect of per- 
sonal determination was produced by the speech of Lord 
Monck, and especially his remarkable declaration,—of course, 
made for himself alone,—against all State aid and protection 
for Churches, reinforced as it was, in his view, by his 
experience as Governor-General of Canada of the effect 
of disestablishing the Canadian Church. Lord Cairns’s criti- 
cism on this declaration, as if it might by some possibility 
represent the view of the Government, was, of course, a per- 
fectly fair piece of party raillery ; but what it did mean is not, 
of course, that the Government feels the least inclination to 
adopt Lord Monck’s broad and (as we believe) very mistaken 
principle,—that the State cripples the true life of a Church 
just as protection cripples Trade,—but that it is perfectly 
willing to accept all earnest aid it can get from all sides to 
remove this gross injustice to the Irish nation. Where it 
finds supporters who go as much beyond it as Lord 
Monck, it is not going to “muzzle” them; indeed, no 
argument can be stronger against the ruin that is prophesied 
and promised to the Irish branch of the English Church from 
this measure, than the mere fact that the Ex-Governor-General 
of Canada is so impressed by the results of disestablishment 
in that country that he is disposed to believe in it as the one 
essential condition of Church growth and Church success. 

The speeches of the mover and seconder of the Address in the 
House of Commons, though they had the same character of 
gravity, sobriety, and practical business about them, did not per- 
haps carry the same weight, as the speakers were both new to 
Parliament. But Mr. Cowper’s assertion that the Liberal party 
had taken up the Irish Church question under the guidance of 
Mr. Gladstone, and “mainly in consequence of his teaching,” 
was a very strong pledge from the representative of a powerful 
Whig family of the fullest personal support. His lucid 
way of putting the “sentimental” character of the Irish 


grievance produced an obvious impression on the House :— 
“To go to a high-spirited, brave, generous, and perhaps more 
sensitive people than ourselves, and to say to them, ‘you must 
put up with what you have, because it does not affect your 
persons or your purses, but only your sense of personal equality 
and dignity,’ seemed to be the wildest piece of consolation 
ever offered.” It was also worthy of note, that when Mr. 
Cowper referred to the overweening influence exercised at the 
late elections by the “spiritual advisers’ of the people, he 
elicited the heartiest and most significant cheer of the evening. 
It was sufficiently evident that the Liberals appreciate the 
weight of the professional opposition they have had to 
encounter, and, though not under-rating, are quite deter- 
mined to overcome it. Mr. Mundella, though businesslike 
and brief, added less perhaps than any of those who had 
undertaken to move and second the Address, to the sense of 
the gravity of the crisis. He might have declared with some 
weight the view of the working-class, whom he more espe- 
cially represents, upon the central question of the day; but, 
with more modesty than was necessary, he limited himself to 
more technical questions. Still, never was an Address, in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, moved in both Houses 
so as to suggest more indication of careful training for a great 
and imminent struggle on the part of independent politicians. 
There was no surplusage,—no fighting as of “one that 
beateth the air.” All was concise, with that sense of mingled 
freedom as regards private convictions, and of strict reserve 
as regards superfluous verbiage or unbusinesslike digressions, 
which seems to express the sense of responsible and grave 
preparation for conflict. 

And both parties evidently felt as those who were commis- 
sioned to move and second the Address felt. They were as 
sparing of their cheers as they were of their speeches. In 
the Lords, the mover and seconder and the leaders of the two 
parties, Lord Cairns and Lord Granville, were the only speakers, 
and the latter vied with each other in that caution and courtesy 
which express the utmost anxiety not to waste a grain of 
party strength on a false issue. Lord Cairns spoke for the 
first time as leader of the House of Lords, but he evidently 
felt that the occasion would not bear any display of destruc- 
tiye criticism. Everything he might gain by such a display 
he would lose with the country by earning a reputation for 
captiousness before the contest began in which it was so 
necessary for him to gain, if possible, full credit with 
his party for sober judgment and impartial statesmanship. 
His most hostile criticism was on “the strange collection of 
phrases, and what appears to be the almost fortuitous colloca- 
tion of adjectives and substantives, which is to be found in the 
penultimate sentence of the most gracious Speech,”—a criti- 
cism on style which had certainly some foundation; but 
when the leader of Opposition in either House lays his most 
hostile emphasis on a deficiency of style in his opponent, we 
may be sure that he has a very strong reason for appearing 
judicial and self-contained. Mr. Disraeli, in the other House, 
where he was opposed to the statesman to whom this penul- 
timate sentence is generally ascribed, did not even touch on this 
weak point. It would have been perhaps somewhat petty and 
irritating to do so, which of all appearances he evidently wished 
to avoid most. His cue for the time was to act the leader who is 
magnanimous in defeat. And he did,—though perhaps a little 
too tamely,—act it to perfection. He did not even give any ac- 
count tothe House of Commonsof his reasons for resigning office, 
more than was contained in the frank admission that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty's Government have acceded to power in consequence 
of the unmistakable declaration of the constituencies that they 
wished the right honourable gentleman and his friends to be 
entrusted with the duty of dealing with a question which, no 
doubt, was attended with great difliculty,’—an admission 
which carried with it not only an air of candour as regarded 
the verdict of the constituencies, but also as regarded even the 
great issue at stake, the question of the Irish Church. We 
had no admission last session that the problem was “ attended 
with great difficulty,”’—scarcely even that there was any 
problem to be solved at all. Now, Mr. Disraeli is evidently 
shaping his course for compromise. Accordingly, though he 
ventured to claim for himself, not without just pride, the 
credit of the great change which has transferred the trial 
of election petitions to the Judges, he thought most of 
playing the part of a judicial-minded and even generous 
opponent. And Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were 
evidently as anxious not to precipitate that inevitable change 
of attitude on the part of their opponents which they 








no doubt expect. They took the greatest care to do justice 
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to the candour and moderation of their criticisms. They | for Belgium to tear up French rails to arrest trains full of 
even invited co-operation and help. Mr. Gladstone, conscious | French troops would be a very serious task. Whether these 
of his naturally argumentative tone, warned the House before- considerations, or its permanent anxiety for the strategic posi- 
hand that even though he might seem controversial in his tion of Belgium, moved the Prussian Government to make 
answer to Mr. Disraeli’s,—he would not even call them objec- representations at Brussels is still entirely uncertain. The 
tions,—but, ‘ scruples,’ it must not be supposed that he really French journals say the representations were made; but the 
spoke in any accent of complaint. | French journals are very angry, and other explanations are at 
On the whole, the net meaning of the prologue of least as possible. The Government of Brussels may have 
the Session was, we think, this,—that the Liberals have | feared for its own position, which was certainly menaced by 
made up their minds to a tough job, and intend to the transaction, and for its own financial prospects, 
work at it with a will, — that, in consequence, every | which, according to the Minister of Finance, might 
earnest conviction is to have free play, but that the utmost have been deeply affected, the scheme embracing a branch 
caution is intended to be observed in going beyond the neces-|line which would have given the French an alterna. 
sary conditions of the contest ;—that the Tory leaders wish to tive route to Holland and Germany without passing 
keep their course perfectly open for a compromise, and to play | over the State Railways of Belgium at all. That this fear 
the part of magnanimous adversaries ;—that the Tory rank and | was not the only one which influenced them is evident from 
file are as yet without any distinct conception either of what a remark by M. Oets, who, in the report drawn up for the in- 
their leaders wish or they themselves intend ;—and that every- | formation of the Chamber, declares, as one main reason for 
thing betokens that reserve and moderation on both sides | prohibiting the scheme, that “there are things in a people’s 
which precede a sharp campaign. The air is still with the | life which are felt without its being necessary to express them, 
expectation of battle. |and what is best understood is precisely that which need not 
3 | be said ;” and from the formal statement of M. Frere-Orban, 
paren " | Belgian Minister of Finance, that he trusted the House 
THE NEW BELGIAN TROUBLE. would protect “the dignity of the nation;’’ but the 

T requires some patience to study, and still more to discuss, | Belgian Ministry took advantage of the “economic danger” 
the new difficulty which has arisen, or has been made to|to avoid any further expressions irritating to France. 
seem to arise,in Continental politics. We use the cautious phrase | Under cover of alarm for their finance, they introduced a 
advisedly, for it is hard to resist the suspicion that the word | Bill prohibiting the sale of Belgian lines to foreigners, re- 
of command which has clearly been passed to the French | quested a suspension of the standing orders, and swept their 
journals to alarm Europe has been given without serious | measure through the Chamber by a vote of 61 to 16, the 
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intent, in order to keep up an excitement in the French mind, | only serious opponent being M. Coomans, who was rather 


which Imperialists consider favourable to their cause in the | 
forthcoming elections. If there is to be war, internal reform 
must wait, that is the instinctive, and we may add, the patriotic | 
conclusion in the mind of almost every voter in France, 
and it may be consequently an object with the French Govern- 
ment to keep up the idea that war is a possibility. No more 
profligate policy could be conceived, and that it should be even 
suggested is a strong proof of the deep distrust felt by the | 
Opposition in the loyalty and fairness of the Administration ; 
but unfortunately France has become too accustomed to ex- 
pect “ manipulations of the electorate” to dismiss the idea as 
unworthy of consideration. It may be a mistake, nevertheless, 
to accept that solution of all disputes too easily. The elections 
are still distant if Napoleon does not hasten them, there is no 
proof that the Emperor has abandoned all idea of extending 
the frontier of France, and there is much evidence that the 
irritation amongst certain sections of French society at the 
“pretensions ’’ of Prussia is strong enough of itself to make 
war easy. Belgium always haunts the imagination of French 
politicians, and there are minds like M. Emile de Girardin’s, to 
which the idea of a fight with Prussia for Belgium, that is, 
for a stake more substantial than national prestige, has almost 
irresistible attractions. No such contest would be possible 
were England willing to interfere decidedly, but the French 
may be relying on the notorious, and indeed avowed, reluctance 
of the present Government to engage in war. It is not, 
indeed, likely that Count von Bismarck has made overtures 
to Lord Clarendon which have been coldly received, as the | 
curious French newspaper sold in London, and apparently as | 
hostile to Prussia as if it were demi-official, ventured re- | 
cently to say, but the quiescence of Great Britain must always | 
be a point for or against any project in the Emperor’s calcu- 





laughed at than answered by his adversaries. It still 
awaits the sanction of the Senate, but of this there is no 
reasonable doubt, and the entire transaction may be con- 
sidered quashed. 

That the measure proposed by the Cabinet of Brussels is 
one within the competence of an independent State seems 
beyond discussion, the shareholders in the Luxemburg line 
being State concessionnaires; but it is clear also that it 


‘indicates a deep distrust of French designs in Belgium, and 


the French journals are savagely annoyed. The Journal 
Officiel, of course, takes no notice of the affair; but 
La France, which is still directed and owned by M. 
de la Guerroniére, the French Minister at Brussels, traces 
the hand of Count von Bismarck throughout the transaction, 
and declares with some dignity of expression that France is 
weary “of the uncertain and precarious situation of her foreign 
relations.” The Liberté, edited by M. Emile de Girardin, 
screams for the frontier of the Rhine ; and most ominous of 
all, Le Peuple, a halfpenny journal, believed in Paris to be 
the Emperor’s private property, and certainly devoted to the 
ideas of Imperialist democracy, declares that France has long 
desired the annexation of Belgium, and has only been restrained 
by the moderation of the Emperor. The Juxternational, the 
little evening paper mentioned above, printed in Paris and 
London, sold in all kiosques, and certainly not hostile to the 
Government, tells the Belgians they are hastening the day 
when their country will be once more the battlefield of 
Europe, and even L’ Opinion Nationale expresses a feeling of 
annoyance at another French defeat. All this may not mean 
that any serious complication is at hand, may be, as we 
have said, an excitement fostered for electioneering purposes, 
or even the mere result of a dull journalistic season ; but it 


lations. It is worth while, then, just to glance at the causeslooks very much as if the French Government were not indis- 


of the present disturbance. The Great Eastern of France | 
has been for some time negotiating an arrangement with the | 
Great Luxemburg Railway, a concern belonging mainly to 
Englishmen, which is described as a complete fusion, giving the 
French the control of the most important strategic lines in Bel- 
gium,—direct routes from Metz to Brussels and Verviers. All 
French lines are more or less under the control of the State, 
and in the event of war, supposing the Luxemburg line not to 
be destroyed,—and the American experience shows that the 
destruction of a railway in war time is extremely difficult, 
—a French army could be thrown by railway below Brussels, 
which would then be threatened from two sides, and be 
absolutely untenable. Moreover, the line extending, as it 
does, to Verviers, brings the French Army close to the Prus- 
sian frontier by a road which the French Government could 
use at once, while the Prussian Government could not until 
they had fought successfully for its possession. Using it for 





such a purpose would be a breach of neutrality; but the 


neutrality of little States is not always respected in war, and, 


posed to seize any occasion of a quarrel or dispute either with 
Belgium or Prussia, and as if France herself felt on that point 
some sympathy with the Emperor. Much of this feeling is, 
no doubt, traceable to vexation at the language recently em- 
ployed by the Prussian Premier, which, as we pointed out last 
week, is frank to a degree rare even among German statesmen, 
and which naturally wounds a people who, as a rule, talk 
rapiers, not bludgeons; but the ultimate cause lies deeper. 
Frenchmen cannot get rid of the idea that the new distri- 
bution of Germany fetters, or rather chokes, France, and 
are always feeling their own necks to see if there is really a 
collar there. 

It is not quite false, either, all this. The idea that Count 
yon Bismarck worries himself about Belgian Railways may be 
an exaggeration of ill-temper, though his organ did say that 
Belgium would be protected by the whole power of North 
Germany ; but still it is true that the rise of Prussia has 
greatly limited the influence of France, has, for example, given 
Italy an alternative alliance, has made Belgium more inde- 
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ndent, has destroyed French authority in Germany, and has 
made a “strong” policy in the East much more difficult and 
full of danger. Wherever, says M. de la Guerroniére’s 
paper, “ there is a French interest, an order from Berlin 
is sufficient to thwart it. In Luxemburg, notwith- | 
standing the evident justice of our claims, we were 
openly defied; in Italy every misunderstanding was pro- 
moted which could estrange from it a friendly country in- | 
debted to us for its independence; at Bucharest, the army of | 
Prince Karl has been Prussianized, and our military mission 
has been rendered impossible; at Brussels, Belgium has been | 
drawn within the orbit of Prussian policy, and France is held 
up to suspicion.” France does not like this,even while she yields | 
to it ; and although not disposed to compel the Emperor to a 
war for prestige, she would, we fear, follow him with even | 
more than her usual alacrity to a struggle which it is clear. | 
from M. Bismarck’s speeches, he is not unwilling to accept. 
This, the angry jealousy between Prussia and France, is the 
one grand danger of Europe, the one point which makes it | 
needful to watch every indication of the Emperor’s mind, even | 
to collate little sentences and small paragraphs from semi- | 
inspired journals. This jealousy removed, Europe might enjoy | 
another half-century of peace; but while it exists a general | 
war is possible, even about the proprietorship of a Belgian | 
railway, or the change of garrison in a Baden fortress. 





THE TWO LEADERS OF THE PEERS. 


HE Tories have acted wisely in changing their leader in the 

Upper House, and the debates there this year will be ex- | 
pected with unusual intellectual interest. Two leaders, each | 
of them of rare and exceptional ability, now occupy positions | 
such as have not often been possible in our Constitutional | 
history. Of the two, Lord Cairns’s is perhaps a trifle the | 
more delicate and anxious. Hopelessly outnumbered in the | 
Commons, where all substantial power is lodged, the Tories | 
have still a majority in the Peers, where tradition, etiquette, 
and the favour of certain classes of society still preserve at 
least the appearance of a co-ordinate authority. It is of the 
highest moment to the party that this, their last remaining 
stronghold, should be ably defended ; that their leader should 
be a man of tactics as well as of tact, one who will not risk 
all upon a desperate rush, but will watch opportunities, and 
negotiate compromises, and conciliate doubtful allies, and 
strike hard only when retreat is possible ; and above all, will, 
if defeated, know it, and capitulate on terme before it is 
necessary to surrender at discretion. To manage the “fine 
brute votes” at his disposal, so as to win victories without 
compelling Government to resort to force, and without driv- 
ing Lord Salisbury and the Conservative capacities into the 
Whig ranks, and without alienating the clergy, who, for all 
their enthusiasm, are in a most suspicious, not to say queru- 
lous mood,—given to angry nonsense, for example, about the 
“treachery” involved in the recent decision of the Privy 
Council,—and without forcing the Commons to say that they 
intend to rule the State alone, is a very high and delicate task, 
and one to which Lord Malmesbury was obviously incompetent. 
Whatever his forte may be, and he must have strength of 
some kind, or he could not have held so long a position for 
which he seemed so ill adapted, we may without offence pro- 
nounce that it is not finesse, not the delicate manipulation of 





political compromises. He would have had Lord Salisbury at 
his throat within a week of the commencement of the ecclesi- 
astical struggle, and would have fainted in the grip. The 
position of leader under such circumstances is, on the other 
hand, precisely suited to Lord Cairns. Adroit without any 
appearance of cunning, versatile without priding himself on 
versatility, politically unscrupulous in all save fidelity to his 
party and his chief, an able judge not only of men as they 
are, but of men as they are at that moment, while in the 
witness-box as it were—a very different and very valuable 
faculty, —possessed of insight, if not of foresight, and so far a 
realist that he always recognizes and obeys force, Lord Cairns 
may make Mr. Gladstone’s task almost intolerably hard. He 
knows so well where the audience will go with him, 
even if the tribunal do not, while his eloquence is so exactly 
suited to his almost ironical position as leader of a majority 
fighting with their hands tied in a losing cause. Grant Lord 
Cairns his data, and it is often impossible to answer his deduc- 
tions. There isin his oratory a logical coherence, if not of the 
Whole chain, at least of great consecutive lengths of it, which 


| not strained. 





has a charm for men who, though willing to be convinced, yet 


|eannot surrender their judgments without some plausible 


excuse for yielding to their prejudices. Nobody who happened 
to agree with him ever found fault with a speech of Lord 
Cairns, while, except for a certain forensic habit of assertion 
in order to conceal the bearing of evidence, he would not often 
irritate doubtful friends. His power of argument, though 


widely different from Lord Lyndhurst’s, is nearly as great, 


and will enable him to retain his majority without hurting his 
followers’ self-respect ; while his cool judgment, trained in pers 
petual conflict, will save him from Lyndhurst’s grand mistake, 
the over-frequent exertion of a power only real as long as it is 
Menaces to the Peers are becoming absurd, for 
their best men are ceasing to care whether their power lasts 
or not; but apart from menace, it is true that the position of 
the Upper House, now face to face with a true representation 
of the nation, has become increasingly difficult; that unless 


| somebody watches the current closely, the porcelain jar and 
| the iron pot may come into a collision which will not shiver 


the inferior article. Lord Cairns will so watch the 
current, will shrink from direct hostility to the nation, 
will propose tertium quids—pardon a useful barbarism,— 
which, while really concessions, will seem reasonable to 
his own people, yet throw disunion into the ranks of his 
opponents. We should expect Lord Cairns, for example, in 
this Irish matter to let the Bill for disestablishment pass, after 
a lofty protest against the nevertheless final verdict of the 
nation, but to fight the measure for disendowment hard, con- 
ciliating old Tories by showing that it really involves every- 
thing; conciliating Lord Salisbury, by alleging that it in- 
volves all property; conciliating Old Whigs, by showing how free 
disestablishment without disendowment leaves the State from 
ecclesiastical control ; and alarming weak-kneed Liberals by 
a closely argued, logical, and eloquent demonstration of the 
half-truth that if so much ought to be done, and can lawfally 
be done, then a great deal more which they do not intend 
to do ought also to be done, and will be done in their 
despite. There is a stateliness about Lord Cairns’s dodging, 
derived perhaps from an inner feeling that he is fighting for a 
client, and not for himself, which makes one half ashamed to 
apply such a term to his finesse, and which half disarms oppo- 
nents who yet feel that he is tricking them out of triumph. 
He will not want the oyster for his clients, or the shells 
either, still less for himself. He will only plead most touch- 
ingly that to rob them of excretions is ungenerous, and so 
walk off with the pearl. 

That is, he might walk off, if his opponent were anybody 
but that stout, easy-going, strong-wristed connoisseur in pearls, 
There probably never was anybody in our history quite 
so fitted for his tantalizing position as Lord Granville. 
Lord Melbourne might have been, or Lord North, but we can 
recall no other name; and while Lord Melbourne would have 
cared too little, Lord North would have been too coarsely 
humorous. With irresistible power behind him, certain, it 
may be, of ultimate success, Lord Granville will still be in the 
Upper House the leader of a minority, and of a minority in 
the embarrassing position of being so far beyond their caste 
as to be suspected of being false to its instinctive ideas. It 
will not do to be weak, and yet the slightest allusion to the 
real force behind him will be construed into a menace; a pat 
too hard on a favourite may make those who follow him 
uncontrollable; even an argument, if pressed too fairly 
home, if too unanswerable, may rouse a thirst for the 
vengeance of a vote. To succeed perfectly in such a warfare 
the victor should be a swordsman like the Eastern hero who 
struck so deftly and with so keen a blade that the victim 
only knew of his own death when his own triumphant spring 
shook the severed head from his shoulders. Lord Granville, 
fully roused as Lord Cairns will rouse him, is that kind of 
dainty sword-player. Not eloquent in the strict sense of the 
word, yet always pleasant to hear, his words have the solvent 
power so often attributed to French wit, which latter, never- 
theless, sometimes strengthens the temper of the thing it 
should melt away. You do not hear much as you listen to 
Lord Granville, or what seems much,—an argument or two 
which you feel you would have thought of if you had had 
time, an epigram or two which sounds somehow as familiar 
as a proverb and makes the same deep impression, a story or 
two which, laughable as they are, hit the very core of the 
subject, and that is all, except indeed an impression that the 
other side, which seemed to have so much to say for itself, 
had nothing. Nobody has been wounded, nobody has been 
crushed, his own side are not in ecstacy, the other side are 
not white ; but somehow the House is of opinion that the 
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Liberal plan is not so bad as it seemed, that it may, at all 
events, hearken to prudent suggestions, that even retreat 
would not be too humiliating. We said retreat, but 
under Lord Granville’s management the House never re- 
treats ; it advances, though the advance happens to be in his 
direction. The majority feels itself the majority still, and 
almost triumphant while obeying the will,—no, listening to 
the advice,—of the at heart friendly minority. And this suc- 
cess, which is incessantly repeated, is not gained by conces- 
sion. A love of concession is no part of Lord Granville’s 
political character; he is as tenacious as a Hindoo, and could 
be, we sometimes half suspect, if the object were worth it, 
very nearly as cruel. He adheres to his purpose as 
determinately, not to say as obstinately, as any Whig 
of the older school; but instead of getting it by prov- 
ing opponents unreasonable, he gets it by convincing 
them that they are the most reasonable of men because 
they agree with him. Against such a leader of Oppo- 
sition half the power of Lord Cairns will be thrown away. 
His finesse will be wasted on a man who exposes it with a 
joke, his linked logic on a pupil whose eye turns instinctively 
to the weak place—always with Lord Cairns a place very close 
to the staple—his strength for the sabre on a duellist whose 
light rapier is, with a turn, driven through his sword-arm. 
For the task just now before him, to make an aristocratic 
House obey a democratic assembly yet think that it is control- 
ling it, to defeat a majority without convicting it of pusillan- 
imity, to make proud men feel that it is pleasant to yield, 
grateful to follow, dignified to step out of the way, there is no 
leader like Lord Granville, for only in him at this moment 
are the qualities which can secure those results combined with 
the clear, statesmanlike purpose which can make those other- 
wise sterile victories invaluable to the nation. The work 
requires at once strength and suppleness, and Lord Granville’s 
temper is lissom steel. 





MR. FORSTER’S BILL. 


VIDENTLY the Government thoroughly appreciates the 
necessity for immediate legislation on the Middle-Class 
Endowed Schools, and does not share Mr. Lowe’s desire 
simply to confiscate the endowments and appropriate them to 
such purposes as free libraries. The Vice-President of the 
Council has lost not a moment in introducing a Bill on the 
subject ; and though we write without distinctly understand- 
ing all that he does propose, as his speech on Thursday 
night was too brief to give any command of the details 
of the subject, we may assume two points as certain,—(1) 
that Government is going to take full power so to utilize and 
classify the endowed grammar schools as to make the £210,000 
a year, now worse than wasted on them, really efficient for 
the education of the middle classes; (2) that it will constitute 
a good inspecting Board, with the assistance of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, which will examine 
both schoolmasters and schools, and certificate the teaching 
capacity of both,—and this not only in relation to endowed 
schools, but to all private schools. These two steps are 
great steps, though of course it must depend on the way in 
which they are carried out, how far they will be successful for 
their end. But one thing is certain ;—if the Government earn 
real credit for the measure they are proposing this year, as we 
hope they will, they will have done a great deal to lighten their 
task in dealing with primary education next year. The objec- 
tion to compulsory rating felt in many quarters, and especially 
in the agricultural districts, is not a little due to the feeling of 
the farmers, and of others in their position, that while they are 
to be rated for the instruction of their labourers’ children, they 
have access to no decently economical and efficient educational 
system for themselves; that they are taxed heavily for the child- 
ren of others, while the most terrible expense of their family 
life is the extravagant cost that they are compelled to incur for 
the teaching of their own. If this impression can be removed, 
and the middle-classes find that an efficient school is erected in 
every district costing, say, not more than £10 a year in all, fora 
day scholar, and not more than £30 or £40 for a boarder, 
the angry jealousy of the taxation for primary schools would 
disappear. At present, it is undoubtedly true that the poorest 
class have a far better, as well as a far cheaper, education 
open to them than the poorer middle-class, 

With regard to the modus operandi, we cannot of course 
properly speak, till we have heard at length the intentions of the 
Government, and their reason for the modification they have 
introduced into the report of the Middle-Class Schools’ Inquiry 


Commission. The most important of these modifications appears 
to be the surrender of the local principle of re-organization, 
The proposal of the Commissioners had been to establish in 
each district a provincial board of education for the endowed 
schools, containing a Government Commissioner, who should be 
ex-officio trustee of every educational trust of the kind in the 
district and inspector of all the schools in the district, and six 
or eight unpaid and independent residents of the district. They 
would have had the power to consider and sanction all plans 
for the reorganization of the endowments of the district, for 
collecting driblets of endowment into a single fund adequate 
for a school, for splitting up other endowments, for transfer- 
ring a school from a useless to a useful site, for determin- 
ing which of the endowed schools should be day-schools 
and which boarding-schools, and for deciding of which 
‘grade’ the school should be, 7.c., whether adapted for 
children who would have to leave and begin work at 14, or 
at 16, or for those who, staying at school till 18, would be 
prepared with a view to further teaching in the Universities. 
All this work of reorganization was intended, by the Commis- 
sioners, to have been done by these local Boards, though, of 
course, their proposals were not to take effect without the sanc- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners. Now, as it appears, this 
work is to be, at all events, commenced by a single central board, 
—a “very small Commission,” Mr. Forster says,—appointed 
as we understand, for three or four years, and whose work 
would be to draw up new trust deeds where necessary, or alter 
the existing trust deeds for all the endowed schools in 
England and Wales, to submit them to the Privy Council, 
which, if it approved, would lay them before Parliament, —no 
scheme to take effect if objected to by either House. Speak- 
ing with full reserve, and without objecting to be convinced 
that this is the best plan on sufficient evidence, we do at 
present incline to the original recommendation of the Com- 
mission. A local origin for any scheme of reform will be of 
immense advantage in silencing hostility, and in giving the 
new scheme a good popular start. There is still,—especially 
in some districts,—a keen jealousy of the central power. 
Yorkshiremen will look with infinitely more favour on a 
scheme that has proceeded from Yorkshire than on a scheme 
sent down “from Lunnon.”’ And besides this, the work of 
local re-organization is no trifle, and it will need a good local 
inquiry, and demand a good deal of local evidence. A school 
cannot be moved every two or three years. The alteration of 
the centres of education is a grave matter, and if done without 
sufficient attention to the middle-class wants of the district, 
may have to be done over again. Whether the Government 
be right or not, there is unquestionably a strong case for 
the plan of the Commissioners. However, on this point of 
course we need to have the reasons of the Government at 
full length before we can pretend to decide. We observe with 
satisfaction that Mr. Forster indicated that his own opinion 
still leans to the old plan. 

We notice that our Tory contemporaries are already preparing 
to earn more of that gratitude from the English Church which 
has been so useful to them on matters of greater moment, by 
erying out that whatever freedom is to be permitted in alter- 
ing the trust deeds so as to make the founders’ money more 
efficient, there must be no tampering with the provision for 
instruction in the principles of the Church of England, when- 
ever that provision is included in the founders’ wills. Now 
we have no objection at all to insisting that whenever Church 
instruction is provided for, it shall be procured for those whose 
parents wish them to have it. But we should lose one of the 
greatest of the promised advantages, if we do not resolutely 
insist that all day-schools shall at least be open to the whole 
country, without any question of the differences of belief or 
ereed, and that no child shall be compelled to hear religious 
instruction to which its parents object. Another point seems 
to us of essential importance. There must be, in future, no 
restriction of creed in choosing the masters for any day-school, 
even though Church of England instruction be provided for 
expressly in the trust-deed. There is no reason at all why 
this should not be provided for by special arrangement with a 
clergyman ; and, for day-schools at least, the master should be 
the person most efficient to superintend the general instruc- 
tion. With regard to Church boarding-schools, where the 
trust to teach the Church Catechism has been expressly em- 
bodied in the deed, and the wants of the district show the 
need of such a school, it may, no doubt, be necessary to have 
the head master a Churchman, or even a clergyman ; but even 
in this case, if there be a day-school also, the Bill ought, we 





think, to provide for the admission of children of all sects to 
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the secular classes on payment of the school fees. The Com- 
mission should at least get rid of all needless restrictions on the 
efficiency of the masters, and we are happy to observe that 
masters are not in future to be required to be in holy orders, 
except in those endowed schools,—we believe comparatively very 
few,—where it is shown that the founder intended, and that 
the intention has been continuously carried out, to make the 
school a distinctively denominational school. 

On the whole, we have great reason to be satisfied with 
the promptitude and energy of the Government. Whatever 
Mr. Forster’s Bill may have omitted to do, it clearly takes 
enough power to revolutionize completely the organization of 
the endowed schools of England and Wales. There is no 
question but that the proposed Commission can mass or dis- 
tribute endowments, move a school, determine whether any 
school is to be a boarding-school or a day-school, alter the 
subjects of study, and, in short, adapt the system absolutely 
to the wants of the district. This is the sine gud non. We 
want to have no more endowed schools without scholars, no 
more schools which profess to teach only Latin and Greek 
grammar in any case, and don’t teach that to ten per cent. 
of the pupils,—no more schools whose only scheme is to 
prepare for the Universities, and which yet never by any 
chance do prepare a scholar for the Universities. If Mr. 
Forster's Bill provides a machinery that will sweep away 
these anomalies, we shall not be much disposed to quarrel 
with that machinery, so long as Parliament can be persuaded 
to adopt it. 








THE NEW COURT DRESS. 


HE Lord Chamberlain’s notice, published on Friday, announc- 
ing a change in the fashion of Court dress is of interest to 
others besides courtiers and tailors. It marks the termination of 
a social epoch. ‘The original idea of the curious arrangement under 
which unbeneficed civilians—to misuse an ecclesiastical term—and 
unbeneficed civilians only, are required to approach the Sovereign 
in a peculiar dress seems to have been something of this kind. 
Only gentlemen can have any right of presentation to the King ; 
the first mark of a gentleman is his costume, and more especially 
his sword ; consequently, any gentleman applying for admission to 
Court will wear the dress worn only by gentlemen, and the sword. 
He was not originally forced to do it by any published order such as 
now exists, but he was expected to do it, just as he is now expected to 
wear a dress-coat at a dinner party, and he no more thought of dis- 
appointing the expectation than he now does of dining out in a 
pea-jacket. When the great democratic change came in, abolishing 
dress as a distinction of grade—perhaps the greatest external change 
ever effected in English society—the Court not unnaturally adhered 
to the old ideas, aud the only dress known as distinctively that of 
a gentleman was still insisted on, till the Court dress of civilians 
without appointments became stereotyped, although that of 
soldiers, naval officers, and, we believe, diplomatists changed nearly 
every year. Officers in both Services were considered gentlemen by 
virtue of their commissions, and consequently no special dress was 
required by the Court in proof of their gentility, or is now 
required. ‘They appear to this day in what, properly speaking, is 
their ordinary dress, their uniform,—the practice of appearing in 
public in mufti being merely a practice, fostered by English taste 
and the Duke of Wellington’s dislike to make the Army con- 
spicuous,—and an officer of to-day clad in the uniform of 
George III.’s time would appear quite as ridiculous to himself 
and other people as the civilian does in his gorgeous array. 
As the Court, losing the substance of power, has adhered 
more rigidly to etiquette, and its receptions, becoming crowded, 
have been reduced to inconvenient forms, the original idea 
has passed away, and Court dress, originally worn as a cus- 
tomary mark of caste, has come to be regarded as part of the 
special ceremonial of the Court, a ceremonial which is exceedingly 
burdensome in other detail than dress, and which is not perhaps 
80 important as even statesmen have been accustomed to maintain. 
The old ceremoniousness of intercourse has been abolished every- 
where else in England without in any perceptible degree impairing 
the respect, externally, at all events, paid to rank; and the Court 
etiquette is not binding on those who, if there were any reality 
in ceremonial, would most need its withes, namely, the public 
writers, who nevertheless are a hundred times more courteous to the 
Throne than they were in days when a rough satire was followed 
by imprisonment. Having become part of a special ceremonial, 
Court dress can of course be modified by the Sovereign at 
pleasure, or abolished altogether, and the new one, the first one 


originated by the Court, isa very curious compromise between two 
ideas,—the notion that a special dress is essential to the stateliness 
if not to the splendour of a Court, and the feeling that such dress 
ought to correspond, in some degree at all events, to the dress 
adopted by the mass of [ler Majesty's subjects, in fact, between 
the monarchical and the democratic theory of society. 

The first idea, though, as we think, unreal, can be plausibly 
defended. If the monarchy is really—as, for example, Mr. Bage- 
hot in his work on the Constitution contends with such pleasant 
ability—a ceremonial institution, exceedingly valuable because 
from a certain brightness it is visible to shortsighted men, or be- 
cause it brings home to the masses an idea that they are governed, 
which healthy idea would otherwise be wanting, then any cere- 
monial observance which helps to secure that end is in itself good, 
and it is not easy to prove that the practice of wearing a uniform 
when approaching the Sovereign does not so help. The custom 
may be tiresome, or even vexatious, but that is no proof that it is 
not efficacious. Many very tiresome and vexatious customs, as, 
for example, that of a private saluting an officer, or of a member 
of the House of Commons bowing as he crosses in front of a 
Speaker, are supposed, apparently with reason, to maintain in the 
minds of those who obey them a judicious habit of reverence and 
order, and the wearing of a special disguise in the Sovereign's 
presence may do so likewise. It certainly tends to preserve 
the unusualness of the scene, and in some degree also its 
splendour. Male dress in England just now is in prin- 
ciple affectedly simple, in form abominably ugly, and in 
colour more sombre than anything in Nature,—Nature, to her 
honour be it spoken, disliking black, or using it only when she 
intends to suspend the utility of the eyes,—and brilliant uniform 
certainly adds to the brilliancy of the scene in which it is displayed. 
No painter who could help it would place full-dressed Englishmen 
in the foreground of a scene intended to be bright, or indeed of 
any conceivable scene in which he could consistently omit them. 
The old Court dress, though bad in form—for dress, to be stately, 
must approach drapery, and the Court dress, next to a harlequin’s, 
was the one least like drapery—and though, from an odd change of 
fashion, invested with slightly ludicrous associations, was at once 
very peculiar, very striking, and exceedingly brilliant in massed 
effect. If, therefore, Mr. Bagehot’s theory is correct, it would be 
difficult to prove it a bad dress, more especially as it had begun 
to gather to itself something of the respect paid everywhere to 
antique forms. But then this defence rests on Mr. Bagehot’s theory, 
and is only complete when that isfullyaccepted. We should of course 
deny Mr. Bagehot’s postulate, affirming that the utility of the 
monarchy is strictly political—its social influence being, on the 
whole, injurious, as tending only to consecrate flunkeyism—and 
that its political utility is increased by every approach which the 
Sovereign makes towards his true position,—that of the perma- 
nent moderator of the conflicts necessarily arising among a free 
people. A distinct approach would be made towards that idea by 
the abolition of Court costume, and it is towards this that the 
new order tends, though the Court, in making the change, was 
obviously still influenced by the other or ceremonial idea, and so 
invented a somewhat awkward compromise. ‘The form of the new 
uniform is, except in some non-essential details, the form of every- 
day dress, and so is the colour, but modifications have been 
introduced as to material and ornament. ‘The alternative dress, 
for Levées, in particular, is ordinary modern full dress, spoilt as 
to form by a ridiculous gold-embroidered straight collar 
and gilt stripe, but improved by the substitution of velvet 
for broadcloth. We say spoilt in an artistic sense, for un- 
natural as the dress-coat necessarily is—though, to be sure, 
Heaven made the London sparrow, and the London sparrow 
wears it—it is infinitely worse with a straight collar, and worst of 
all with a straight collar of a different colour and effect; and we 
say improved in an artistic sense, for velvet admits of the play of 
light on the dress, and a broadcloth does not. It is the difference 
between a scimetar and a sickle, the one steel instrument which 
flashes back no ray. We are told indeed that velvet trousers will 
look bad, or even vulgar; but remembering certain artist dresses 
in Paris, we feel inclined to doubt that dictum, and believe that 
the new dress, if the straight collar were abolished, and gold em- 
broidery replaced by white lace on the wrists, would be a pictu- 
resque and stately costume ; but still it is an official dress or Court 
uniform, not capable of being worn elsewhere than in the 
Sovereign’s presence, and, therefore, a bad dress, bad not only 
because any dress seldom worn must be worn awkwardly, but be- 
cause, a3 we think, it interferes with the true idea of modern 
English etiquette, which is to retain so much of formality as 





facilitates intercourse in a complex society, aud no more. Nothing 
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would have been lost by going a step farther, and accepting the 
usual dress as it stands, and much would have been gained. ‘I'he 
curious ugliness of form into which we have all been gradually 
betrayed is, as it were, perpetuated by adoption into the State 
uniform, the singular sombreness of colour is made universal, and 
yet the comparative ease of intercourse between the Sovereign and 
her subjects which would have compensated for these defects is not 
established. Beit remembered the dress we have quoted is still 
to have the ridiculous appendage of a dress sword, an appendage 
which has no more to do with modern life than a pikestaff or a 
cross-bow, and to be worn with the most laughable headdress ever 
invented by martinet, a cocked hat, suggestive of English beadles 
and French civic police. Moreover, it is only one of two dresses, 
the undress Court livery, as it were, the full dress to be worn at 
drawing-rooms being a still more absurd compromise, in which 
trousers are not admitted, or when worn are to be made as con- 
spicuous as possible by gold stripes down the side. 

We shall be told, we do not doubt, that a special dress is 
necessary to keep up the idea of a special dignity attaching to 
the presence of the Sovereign, and that it helps to exclude the 
vulgar, who press already for presentations; but in each case the 
answer is conclusive. If a special costume is necessary to inspire 
John Smith, Cabinet Minister, with proper awe of his Sovereign, 
it is still more necessary for his brother Tom Smith, Lieutenant 
in the Line, who is nevertheless exempted from the necessity of 
putting it on. Why should Tom’s ordinary dress be admissible 
while John’s is condemned? As to the crowd of presentations, 
richness of uniform only increases it. The wealthy vulgar, who 
worry for presentations to which they have no _ earthly 
claim, and from which they derive no conceivable advantage, 
are just the people who like an occasion of display and expense, 
who are tempted by finery, and who, and who alone, would feel 
the importance of the republican throne diminished by a 
Republican simplicity in the ceremonial of the Court. They are 
not kept out, but attracted, by notices about the necessity of em- 
broidery, and permission to wear for a few hours a sword which 
they would not know how to draw, and a hat which they carefully 
avoid putting on their heads, lest their own footmen should laugh 
at them. The way to limit presentations is not to dress up those 
presented in a masquerade costume, however dignified or be- 
coming, but to admit no one who has not some sort of definite 
claim, either from office, or rank, or service to the community, to 
be entitled to recognition from the Court. 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON ‘THE MODERN ELEMENT 
IN LITERATURE. 
\ R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has published in Macmillan’s 
4 Magazine for February a demonstration that Athenian 
literature, in the age of Pericles, was much more modern than 
English literature in the age of Elizabeth, and we think we may 
add also, without endangering the least deviation from the accom- 
plished author’s real meaning and principle, than English literature 
in the present day. We need not say, therefore, that Mr. Arnold 
does not use the word ‘* modern,” as applied to literature, in the 
sense of advanced in the order of time. He uses ‘modern’ in 
a peculiar sense. ‘‘ A significant, a highly-developed, a culminating 
epoch, on the one hand,—a comprehensive, a commensurate, an 
adequate literature, on the other,—tbese will naturally be the 
objects of deepest interest to our modern age. Such a literature 
and such an epoch are in fact modern in the same sense in which 
our own age and literature are modern ; they are founded upon a 
rich past, and upon an instructive fullness of experience.” But 
it is not the fullness of experience on which Mr. Arnold chiefly 
relies in his definition of the modern element in literature; 
if we take him rightly, he thinks the thoroughly clear apprehen- 
sion of a moderately rich experience contributes much more to 
what is properly the ‘modern’ element in literature, than a 
half-clear apprehension of a very much richer experience. He 
holds, for instance, that the great period of Rome was “ the 
fullest, the most significant on record,” that it was ‘‘a greater, 
a fuller period than the age of Pericles.” ‘It is an infinitely 
larger school for the men reared in it; the relations of life are 
immeasurably multiplied, the events which happen are on a 
grander scale. ‘The facts, the spectacle of this Roman world, are 
immense,”—dut its literature is not so modern as the literature of 
Athens in the age of Pericles, for it interprets that immense spec- 
tacle, that rich life, far less clearly. The observing intellect was 
inadequate to the spectacle observed; the form of its expres- 
sion, therefore, was less ‘modern.’ Hence, just as Mr. Arnold 
declares Virgil and Lucretius and Tacitus less ‘modern’ than 





Sophocles and Pindar and Thucydides, so also he declares Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as an historian, far less modern than Thucydides, 
—not far, perhaps, from the level of Herodotus,—and probably 
considers Shakespeare himself far less modern than Sophocles. To 
Mr. Arnold the ‘ modern’ element in literature depends upon “ that 
harmonious acquiescence of mind which we feel in contemplating a 
grand spectacle that is intelligible to us,—when we have lost that 
impatient irritation of mind which we feel in presence of an 
immense, moving, confused spectacle, which, while it perpetually 
excites our curiosity, perpetually baffles our comprehension,”— 
when, in a word, literature interprets and reflects the spectacle of 
a rich human life as calmly and clearly as astronomical science 
interprets and reflects the spectacle of a rich star-sown heaven, 
It is because Sophocles did this, that Mr. Arnold thinks him the 
most modern of poets, though he lived near 2,400 years ago. 
‘*The peculiar characteristic of the poetry of Sophocles,” he 
says, ‘is its consummate, its unrivalled adequacy, that it 
represents the highly developed human nature of that age, 
—human nature developed in a number of directions, poli- 
tically, socially, religiously, morally developed,—in its com- 
pletest and most harmonious development in all these directions ; 
while there is shed over his poetry the charm of that noble serenity 
which always accompanies true insight. ..... And, therefore, I 
have ventured to say of Sophocles that he ‘saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.’” The ‘modern element’ in literature then 
depends, according to Mr. Arnold, on the complete translucency 
of the poet’s insight into a rich life, even more than on the rich- 
ness of that life,—on the wholeness and the lustre of the imagina- 
tive representation of the world around, even more than on the 
variety and fullness of the scene to be represented. If the litera- 
ture of any day breaks into a hundred separate and partial pictures 
of the life of that day, then, however rich and complex that life is 
in reality, the literature is ‘inadequate,’ and so far not truly 
‘modern.’ An age that is on the eve of disentangling great 
problems, that is struggling with its difficulties, that is rich in 
intellectual suggestion, but not tranquil in intellectual survey, that 
is awaiting new discoveries, not looking back on old achievements, 
is not in Mr. Arnold’s sense a modern age, and its literature must 
be inadequate. Goethe, who said,— 
“ The end is everywhere, 
Art still has truth, 
Take refuge there,” 

was a true ‘ modern.” Mr. Arnold himself, whose mood is almost 
always to proclaim the past ‘ out of date’ and ‘ the future not yet 
born,’ who writes the epitaphs of departed faiths with a sadness 
and transparent grace that are full of ‘serenity,’ who sees all, at 
least, that he; does see, ‘steadily’ and ‘ whole,’ is, again, a true 
modern. But Tennyson, who throws the mystic cloud of hope 
round all his finest thoughts, filling them with ‘‘ that far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves ;"—Browning, who 
moulds his materials with the half-recklessness of buoyant trust 
and genius ;—Buchanan, who fills the most piteous and miserable of 
his poetical children with vague snatches of triumph derived from 
anumber of chords which vibrate with anything but serenity, 
and derived from all sorts of mysterious sources,—a mystic faith 
in the people,—a mystic faith in the future,—a mystic faith ia 
God,—all these are not, in Mr. Arnold’s sense, the true poets 
of a modern age at all. They may all of them be critics indeed, 
but the note of criticism is drowned in the note of mystery. 
‘Serenity,’—the sense of clearly apprehending and commanding 
the well-discerned movements of a complex humanity,—the cessa- 
tion of that pain and trouble of spirit which springs from the 
sense of a clouded vision,—belong to none of these poets. 
Half the spring of their poetry is a mystic spiritual instinct 
of which they can give little account. They all feel keenly 
the divergence between the tendencies of the modern 
science and the tendencies of the modern faith. None of them 
can reconcile these divergencies; none of them can ignore 
them. In a certain sense, Shakespeare, who assumed the 
reconciliation of these tendencies, then barely known to be even 
apparently divergent, was more serene, more able to ‘‘see life 
steadily, and see it whole,” than the higher imaginative writers 
of our own day,—or, in Mr. Arnold’s sense, was more ‘ modern’ 
than the higher imaginative writers of our own day. Does not, 
indeed, Mr. Arnold’s theory come to this,—that that literature can 
only be in his sense truly ‘adequate’ which is the fruit of a 
period of perfect intellectual calm, and at the same time of prac- 
tical and political vitality ; a period which is not one of decay,— 
for that brings with it restlessness, and cynicism, and despondent 
self-depreciation,—but which is also not a period of intellectual 
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debate and spiritual enthusiasm, for that again brings with it 
urbation to the calm of speculative vision. 

What Mr. Arnold seems to us to demand as the condition 
of a truly modern or adequate literature, is the very unusual 
combination of a satisfied and resting imagination with a 
hopeful and energetic practical life. That is what he conceives 
to have been represented by the poetry of Sophocles at least,— 
hardly, we should have thought, by that of Aischylus: that 
is what he denies to the English literature of the age of 
Elizabeth ; that is what we think he might with almost greater 
force deny to the English literature of the reign of Victoria. It 
is perfectly true that the historians of our own day do know how 
to separate their knowledge from their ignorance, do not confuse 
and mix the regions of legend and historical evidence, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for instance, confused them, and are, in this respect, 
much more like Thucydides than like historians of the age of 
Shakespeare. But the critical faculty is only one root of the 
modern spirit according to Mr. Arnold. ‘The ‘ power to see life 
steadily, and see it whole,’ is not stimulated, but probably weakened, 
by the critical spirit. Had Sophocles had the critical spirit as fully 
as Thucydides, he might have seen life “ steadily,” but he would 
not have seen seen it ‘* whole.” Mr. Arnold himself only sees life 
steadily at the cost of seeing it whole. He sees little bits of it with 
very perfect vision indeed, but his power of integrating life by his 
imagination,—we apologize for a pedantic and detestable word,— 
is not large, not nearly so large as that of those who have less of 
the critical faculty than he, and more of the instinctive. It was in 
the spirit of a faith, not, indeed, very forward-looking, somewhat 
antique and melancholy with all its serenity, touched more with 
awe than with trust, but still of a faith, which the critical 
gaze of the subsequent philosophy of Greece began to dis- 
sipate, that Sophocles found a framework for his visions. Without 
that faith,—such as it was,—the poetry of Sophocles would not 
have been what Mr. Arnold calls ‘ adequate.’ It was precisely 
its absence which prevented the poetry of Virgil and Lucretius 
from being ‘ adequate.’ It is precisely its absence which prevents 
Mr. Arnold’s own poetry from being ‘ adequate,’ and which 
stamped a certain inadequacy on (Goethe, who had to revive a 
sort of Hellenism,—which to him was false, though beautiful,— 
before he could get even an artistic unity for his finest composi- 
tions. Great masses of Goethe’s writings fall asunder, into 
loose grains of sand, for want of this real ground of unity; 
and, as a rule, we suspect that the exact condition which Mr. 
Arnold demands for a truly adequate and modern literature,—faith 
enough to give wholeness and steadiness to the general imaginative 
scene,—xot enough to overpower or subdue, or even set up a 
conflict with the critical faculty,—is a rare accident of any age, 
and by no means a characteristic of our own modern age. We are 
disposed to think that the only ‘modern’ literature,—judged by 
Mr. Arnold’s standard,—is the Athenian; that the only perfectly 
modern author is Sophocles,—surely rather a reductio ad absurdum. 
Shakespeare assuredly was not half as modern in this sense as 
Sophocles, His energy, his buoyancy, his abundant emotion and 
sympathy are far deeper, richer, and more diversified ; but his 
lucidity of definition, his clearness of outline, are far less, because 
the world he reproduced was infinitely richer, denser, and more 
complex. Moreover, Shakespeare had not the critical faculty 
in Mr. Arnold’s sense. Had he had it, it would have gone far to 
decompose the wholeness of his poetry. Shakespeare’s faith is 
assumed, not reasoned, not even deeply meditated, much less 
analyzed. 

Indeed, we are strongly disposed to think that what Mr. Arnold 
is so much in love with as the ‘modern element in literature,’ 
is either not properly modern at all, or else not properly 
literary. He confuses, we think, the simplifying tendency of the 
modern critical intellect, with the severe simplicity of classical art 
and taste. The art of Sophocles was sculpturesque, was severe, 
was simple, in great measure because the life he knew had so much 
unity and so little complexity in it ; because it was, as compared 
with what we know now, or what even the Romans knew, all in 
one intellectual plane ; because the civilization he understood, com- 
pared with that of later ages, was like a wild flower compared with 
arich garden flower ; because there had been no great convergence 
of different races and different nations and different wants in 
Athens, as there was in Rome and has been in Europe; because 
Athens knew so little of Hebrew prophecy, or African passion, or 
Teutonic affection. Mr. Arnold seems to us to confuse sim- 
plicity of this kind, arising from the absence of any high 
complexity of element, with the simplicity of modern cri- 
ticism, of modern analysis which arises from the tendency to 
abstraction, to resolve back the complexity of life into dis- 





tinct phases of law,—into distinct phases of speculation. But this 
last tendency, so far from being one that tends to make us see life 
‘‘ whole,” tends to make us see life in parts and in very superficial 
phases. ‘The true poetic ‘ adequacy” is derived from the power 
to recombine the richness and complexity of life in imagination ; but 
this is, we believe, inconsistent with the critical faculty, the mere 
explanatory faculty, the ordering and scientific faculty, with which 
Mr. Arnold seems to confound it. ‘The modern critic and the 
modern poet, especially if he be a great poet, take more and more 
divergent paths. Mr. Arnold himself, it is true, is both a fine 
critic and a fine poet, but then he contrives to be both, only by 
confining his poetry to the most delicate films of life,—by utterly 
abandoning any pretence at ‘ wholeness,” substituting for it 
mere completeness in the finest and most fragile pliases of human 
nature. But we are fully persuaded that the simplicity of classi- 
cal art, and the simplicity of the modern spirit, are simplicities 
wholly different in origin. The one is artistic simplicity aris- 
ing from simplicity of type; the other is an analytic simplicity 
arising from scientific analysis. The latter kind of simplicity can 
never produce an ‘adequate’ literature ;—and the former could 
not, where the life to be represented is not simple in type, but 
like our modern life, the rich conglomerate of a hundred types. 
The poet who can ‘adequately’ see our modern life at once 
‘steadily’ and ‘ whole’ would necessarily rest upon a much 
deeper and more mysterious faith than that of Sophocles ; his 
‘adequacy’ could not very well be described as ‘ harmonious 
acquiescence of mind in a grand spectacle that is intelligible’ to 
him ;—for that would be scientific apprehension, not imaginative 
grasp. ‘The true ‘modern’ spirit in literature can never be, we 
are convinced, classical in its type. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XCI.—CENTRAL ENGLAND: STAFFORDSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE : 
—Tue Towns. 

ESIDES the city of Lichfield, Staffordshire contains the 

boroughs of Stafford, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Tamworth, Stoke, 
Walsall, Wolverhampton, and Wednesbury, and fourteen market 
towns, among which we may mention Burslem, Bilston, Burton- 
upon-Trent, Cheadle, Leek, Stone, and Uttoxeter. We proceed, as 
usual, to give a more special account of a few of these urban 
communities. 

OF Lichfield—the Lecefelle of Domesday Book—we have had 
already occasion to speak. It is ‘‘a neat, quict, cathedral town,” 
situated on a small stream or feeder of the ‘I'rent, and on the old 
Holyhead and Liverpool coach roads. ‘From Borowcop Hill is 
obtained the best and most striking view” of the town; “the 
cathedral and its trees close the landscape in front; on the one 
hand is a plain, stretching to the swells of Needwood Forest ; and on 
the other rises, over a flat valley, with a brooklet winding through 
it, the huge black wall of smoke miles to the west, and never dis- 
persed, above the coal districts.” The town, as we have said, is of 
Saxon origin, and the successor, if not built out of the materials, 
of the neighbouring Roman station of Erocerum. As a Royal 
hunting residence and the seat of an early bishopric, it took an 
important position in Saxon times, though never probably larger 
than a village. ‘The bishopric was next divided into five dioceses 
—Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, Leicester, and Sidnaceaster 
—and in 786 Lichfield was constituted and remained for a 
very short time an independent Archbishopric. ‘The place had, 
however, so much decayed during the later Saxon period, that in 
1067 the seat of the bishopric was removed to Chester, anil iu 
1102 to Coventry, where it remained till Hugh Novant, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, consecrated bishop in 1188 (being of a Stafford- 
shire family), restored the see to Lichfield, though after great 
opposition. In consequence of disputes between the two chapters 
of Coventry and Lichfield, it was agreed in the reign of Henry ILI. 
that precedence should be given in the title of the bishopric to 
Coventry, and that the two chapters should elect the bishop 
alternately ; but the chapters were to form one body, with the 
prior of Coventry at their head. So things remained till the 
reign of Henry VIII., when the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
were constituted the sole chapter of the united bishoprics, and in 
the Stuart period Bishop Hacket gave Lichfield the priority in 
the double title. 

The church of St. Chad, which constitutes the Cathedral, is 
situated on an eminence, and “if the unsightly buildings on the 
south of the close were swept away,” observes Mr. Walcott, ‘and 
a lawn laid down to the lake-like water in the dell, this exquisite 
Cathedral would appear to full advantage over the trees which 
fringe the banks, and in point of situation be inferior to no other 
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church. ‘Though compared with the greater minsters of small { country. Nothing, however, is certainly known till we find in the 


proportions, yet, with its three beautiful spires, its richness of 
ornament, of grace and loveliness, it presents even now an effect 
almost magical; while it stands solitary and alone, without 
cloister or precinct wall, gate or monaatic building. It is the 
most complete to the eye. Of a pale rose colour, it looks 
as if hewn out of some soft, mellow sunset.” ‘+ Roger de 
Clinton, Bishop 1129-49, commenced the building of the tran- 
sept, choir, aisles, and chapter-house; the latter was completed 
1224-1238 ; the works were continued by Novant (1188-98), and 
Stavenby 1224-40. The completion of the choir and nave may be 
assigned to the time of Hugh de Pateshull, 1240; Walter de 
Langton and Roger de Northburgh (1236 to 1360) completed the 
towers and lady chapel, and walled the close. Bishop Heyworth, 
1420-47, was the last great benefactor.” Various alterations have 
taken place since, the roofs of the aisles being raised and two of 
the spires partly rebuilt in 1788-95. The total length of the 
church is 410 feet ; the width along the transepts is 153 feet; the 
central spire rises to the height of 280 feet. ‘‘One hundred 
statues once covered the west front; three gates led to the walled 
close ; and the castellated palace possessed a hall 100 feet by 56 
feet, nobly roofed with Irish oak, and painted by Bishop Langton 
with the history of the wars of Edward I.” ‘here is still “an 
episcopal house in the close, rebuilt by Bishop Ward in 1690,” 
but the present palace is Eccleshall Castle, near Stafford. ‘The 
gem of the Cathedral is its exquisite lady chapel.” 

Bishop Clinton,—to whom the town owes its revival,—environed 
it with a ditch, and fortified the castle, so as to be able to maintain 
a garrison, ‘ At this period three large pools of water intersected 
the town. Bishop Langton built alarge bridge over the principal 
one in the time of Edward I. In the 33rd year of that reign 
representatives were first sent by the town to Parliament. It was 
then governed by a Guild and Guildmaster. Richard I. invested 
it with the right of purchasing lands to the value of £10; but it 
was not formed into a regular corporation till the Ist year of the 
reign of Edward VI., when it was raised to the dignity of a city, and 
incorporated by the style of ‘ bailiffs, burgesses, citizens, and com- 
monalty.” It then also resumed the right or duty of sending represen- 
tatives to Parliament, which had dropped through since the 27th of 
Edward Ill. ‘The charter of incorporation was confirmed and 
new privileges granted by Mary, Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles 
II. James II. procured a surrender of this last charter, and 
granted a new one to the mayor and aldermen, but on the eve of 
the Revolution in 1688 he restored the old charter. The Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Act of William IV. gave the government to 
six aldermen and eighteen councillors, one of whom is mayor. 
The castle, which is known to have stood near a footpath in 
modern times called Castle Ditch, has disappeared, along with 
Bishop Clinton's ditches. In this castle Richard I. was confined 
on his way as a prisoner to London, and from it he nearly effected 
an escape. ‘The Cathedral close, being on a much higher ground 
than the rest of the town, became, as we have already said, the 
scene of some memorable sieges in the Civil War of Charles I.’s 
reign ; and from the chief cathedral tower Lord Brooke was shot 
in the eye by a member of the Dyott family, one of whom now 
represents the city in Parliament. Inthe old coaching days Lich- 
field was a place of some traffic, but since the Railway system 
superseded the old mode of conveyance, it has subsided into its 
present quiet condition, ‘‘ without manufactures or trades of any 
consequence, except in vegetables, which are largely grown to 
supply the markets of the Black Country.” There is a statue to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was born in the city, and whose father 
had a parchment manufactory there, and was prosecuted by the 
Excise for some infringement of their laws, for which the lexi- 
cographer revenged himself by an acrimonious definition of the 
word “ excise” in his dictionary. The doctor claimed for his fellow- 
townsmen that ‘“‘they were the most sober, decent people in 
England—the genteelest in proportion to their wealth—and spoke 
the purest English ;” and, in reply to Boswell’s imputation of idle- 
ness, retorted, ‘* Sir, we are a city of philosophers; we work with 
our heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham work for us with 
their hands.” ‘The population of the city of Lichfield at the last 
census (1861) was 6,893, a decrease from that of 1851, which was 
7,012, and it has lost one of its two Parliamentary representatives 
by the recent Reform Act. 

Stafford—the Statford of Domesday Book, and the county 
town of Staffordshire—stands in a rather low situation on the left 
bank of the Sow, anda little before it joins with the Peek. Accord- 
ing to Camden, the spot or island where it now stands was originally 

called Betheney, and was for many years the retreat of Berthelin, 
a celebrated hermit, said to have been a son of a king of the 


Saxon Chronicle that Ethelfleda built a castle here in 913, and her 
brother, Edward the Elder, another in the following year, on the 
north bank of the river. This latter has been conjectured to have 
stood on the site of what Speed calls Castle Hill, but afterwards 
was named Bully Hill, a church near it bearing the name of Castle 
Church. 

Our next notice of Stafford, or rather Statford, is that which 

we meet with in Domesday Survey. King William had 18 
burgesses there in demesne, besides 8 manses, which are said to have 
been wast#. He had also 22 manses, ‘“‘ de Honore Comitis,” of 
which 17 only were inhabited. Eighteen more burgesses were 
appendant to the manor of Mertone, held under Earl Roger, by the 
monastery of St. Evroul, in Normandy. The manses held in Stafford 
by tenants in capite of the county were 131 in number, of which 
38 were wastz, and apparently unoccupied. ‘The rents from the 
customary payments of the town had diminished. As we have 
already said, Robert de ‘Toenei had charge of a castle built or 
rebuilt here by the Conqueror, and took his name from the place.. 
This castle was soon afterwards demolished, but was rebuilt at 
some subsequent unknown period, and continued to exist till the 
time of the Civil War of Charles I. It was then demolished on 
its capture by the forces of the Parliament under Sir William 
Brereton, together with the town fortifications and (four ?) gates of 
the town. It stood on a knoll 1} miles to the west of the town, 
commanding a view of the Welsh hills and a large tract of country 
to the south. Lord Stafford built a new castle on this site in 
the last century, and this is the present Stafford Castle. 
At the time of Domesday Survey, Stafford was governed by two 
bailiffs, but the first charter of incorporation now extant was: 
granted on the lst of May in the 7th year of the reign of John, 
and is one of the oldest of charters of this character, being six years 
earlier than Magna Charta, and one year than the charter of the 
City of London. Edward VI. confirmed John’s charter, and 
granted many new privileges. Queen Elizabeth re-established the 
assizes and sessions here by act of Parliament in the first year of 
her reign. Perceiving in one of her progresses (in 1575) that the 
town was rather on the decline, and hearing that it arose partly 
from the decay of capping, and partly from the renewal of the 
assizes, she ordered that the statute relative to capping should be 
renewed and established better, and took measures to have 
the assizes restored. The borough has sent representatives to 
the House of Commons since the 23rd of Edward I. The 
right of election was in the inhabitants paying scot and lot, till 
the Reform Act of 1832 modified this right. The town once 
possessed several monastic establishments, but they have all long 
disappeared. Stafford has, however, some fine churches—that of St. 
Mary's (alarge cruciform church of Early English date) was restored’ 
by Scott in 1847. St. Chad's has also been “ partially restored, 
revealing some beautiful Romanesque arches in the chancel, and 
an archway with Norman mouldings between the nave and the 
tower.” Boot and shoemaking is now the staple trade of Stafford. 
The little town of Eccleshall, three miles from Stafford, has been 
since the fourteenth century the residence of the Bishops of Lich- 
field. ‘The castle, ‘a little distance to the north of the town, was 
once of considerable extent and strength,” but is now entirely 
modernized. The moat is now the garden, and there are a bridge 
and detached tower. About a mile and a half from Stafford, on 
the Shrewsbury road, there is a very large earthwork called the 
Bury Ring. The population of the borough in 1861 was 12,532, 
against 11,829 in 1851. 








ON SOME METRES IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—When noticing (February 6) my little elegy recently pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine, your reviewer speaks of it as 
written ‘‘in a wretched metre.” This remark may have been 
drawn forth, no doubt, by my treatment of the verse; but as it 
appears to imply a more general criticism, and as similar remarks 
have been made to me (not in reference to this elegy), 1 should 
like to vindicate my choice, so far as I can do this, by pointing out 
the reasons which led me to it, and those which may have led to 
the disfavour with which this class of metres (technically known 
as anapaestic or dactylic) is sometimes regarded by persons who, like 
your reviewer, have (it may be presumed) some more reasoned 
ground for their distaste than that the rhythm does not happen to: 
suit their fancy. 

To bring the point which I wish to raise more distinctly before 





the reader, I will begin by quoting two specimens :— 
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“Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ?” 
‘These lines (I may remark in passing) were selected for special 
criticism on the ground of their metrical beauty by Edgar Poe, 
whose skill in matters of metre much outran his other gifts in verse. 
The next specimen is from a poet whose discrimination in metrical 
choice is generally recognized ; and I quote it the more willingly 
(though, perhaps, to my own disadvantage), because the tone of 
Browning’s ‘* Lost Leader” approaches that of an elegy nearer 
than Byron’s passionate exordium to the “ Bride.” 


1. 


acne 


* Just for a handful of silver he us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote. . . .” 


And then, with a slight change,— 
‘* Wo that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die.” 
Examples of similar ‘‘ anapaestic”” movement, with the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes somewhat altered, will be remembered in 
Moore's ** Melodies” and Wolfe’s ‘* Death of Sir John Moore.” 

Now, the objection felt to this metre (which your reviewer has 
not specified) would probably express itself in saying ‘that it is 
jingling and trivial, not fit for serious poetry, still less for poetry 
of a decidedly sad or elegiac character.” I venture to doubt 
whether this objection will be generally maintained, on considera- 
tion of such specimens as those just given. If, however, it is, I 
would invite the critic to ask himself whether the secret reason for 
his dislike be not grounded on this,—that our great recent poets 
have very mainly accustomed our ears to the iambic and trochaic 
forms of metre ?— 

“A still small voice spake unto me. .... 

‘Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ‘tis early morn.’ 
—whilst the anapaestic or dactylic movement forcibly reminds 
us of the eighteenth century and its poetry :— 

“ Between nose and eyes a strange contest arose ; 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong,” &c., &e. 
rom the criticisms which I have heard against the metre in question 
I apprehend that these are, or enter into, the real reasons ; and, of 
course, many examples like the above may be quoted when the 
verse has been treated in a lively, jingling manner, from the belief 
that iis structure lends itself peculiarly to such treatment. And 
poetry of this kind is, in a way, really characteristic of that side 
of the eighteenth century which strikes us as unpoetical; its aim 
at immediate clearness, its passion for a moral, its love of 
common sense and of humorous satire. We are deeper and wider, 
more ‘‘ spiritual ” or more ‘‘ advanced”; our poets, answering to 
the ery of the age and setting it to music, have accustomed us to 
deeper melodies and richer tints than satisfied an Addison, a 
Johnson, or a Paley; it is with reason that they have mostly 
abandoned the metrical forms of Pope, or Prior, or Cowper. _ It is 
curious to observe into what large considerations even a technical 
point, like metrical selection, leads us when we examine the 
foundations of our taste; how even this brings before us the 
solidavité of humanity, the connection of small motives, minor 
questions of art, with the general advance of the race. But | 
cannot, of course, here attempt the vast and attractive task of 


| * Alexander Selkirk ;” yet it is essentially the same in cadence with 
Our poetry his rarely surpassed some of 


that which he dislikes. 
I will, 


its stanzas in exquisiteness of true and temler feeling. 
however, quote a few lines from an example more closely in 
point :— 
“ Tho poplars are fell’d; farewell to the shade, 
} And the whispering sound of tho cool colonnade ; 
The winds play no longer, and sing in the leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image recvives.” 

If this, with the analogous metres, appears faulty to modern 
readers, the fault seems to me to lie rather in the fact that the 
| metre * connotes ” to us a certain tone in literature with which we 
do not now sympathize, and that our ears have beew harmonized 
to other forms of melody, than because it is wretched in itself. 
‘* People nowadays, I suppose, think this style trivial and easy,” 
a friend, himself an absolute master over his own metrical music, 
once remarked to me, in regard to the lines just quoted from the 
‘* Poplar Field,” ‘* but I rather fear that we have no one who could 
set words together with such exquisite lightness and melody; the 
art appears to be lost.” 

But I have, perhaps, taken up enough of columns properly 
dedicated to more moving topics with a discussion only interesting 
to those who love poetry too well to think anything concerned in it 
trivial. I do not contend that these anapestic and dactylic forms 
of metre are nearly so useful to the modern poet as the great 
systems which depend upon alternate accent. ‘Ihe iambic and 
trochaic have at all times been the mainstay of the art. What I 
do contend is, that every age, finding rhythms appropriate to 
express itself, is apt also to fall into monotony and exclusiveness, 
and that poetry absolutely requires every legitimate metrical 
form to do justice to the varied matter on which she works, 
and to carry to the utmost her capacities for affording 
pleasure. ‘There are many signs that a want is now felt 
in this direction ; the metrical achievements of Mr. Swinburne, 
often splendid, and always musical ; the classical metres more 
theoretically advanced by Mr. Arnold, and attempted by Herschel 
and Longfellow ; the pudof appud~os (even less felicitous) of some 
American writers ;—all point to the impulse towards enlarging 
the sphere of metrical resource; or, as I should rather say, of 
regaining the freedom and variety which were turned to such 
magnificent effect by the old singers of lonia and .Kolia, by 
Dorian and Athenian. It is hence, to me, one special merit of the 
anapaestic metre that this, within the limits set by the accentual 
basis of modern languages, does present a counterpart to one great 
series of Grecian metrical systems. Its resemblance, thus far, to 
the elegaic couplet of antiquity, together with its successful use in 
some poems of analogous tone (noticed above), induced me to hope 
it might serve a similar purpose in my hands :— 

“ Desine, Paulle, meum lacrimis urgere sepulerum : 
Panditur ad nullas ianua nigra preces. 
Cum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges, 
Non exorato stant adamante viae.” 











To quote these lines is suflicient to make any one, even in our 
own advanced century, feel how difficult it is to contend in art 
even with a second-rate Roman! Yet, if duly handled, the metre 
of the ‘* Lost Leader,” or of the ‘Sir John Moore,” does appear 
to me a less distant approach to the serene sadness, the melodious 
melancholy, of Propertius, than the merely accentual clegiaes of 
our pseudo-classical revivalists ; even than the stately but some- 
what mechanical iambic march into which the poem was trans- 
j lated by Sir Edmund Head. When composing the lines which 





comparing the spirit of two great centuries of progress; it must | have given occasion to this letter, the writer’s thoughts were 
be enough to add that, whilst much of our belief in our own ae | indeed less with metrical niceties than with the lost friend ; but 
is well founded, yet that the last age also is now entitled to a/he is quite sensible that their imperfection may have merited the 
defence from the charges which have been cast upon it by a | criticism which the metre received from you. I hope some more 
salutary but too confident and onesided reaction. ‘That was not a j able hand may be induced by these remarks to take it up, and try 
time so wholly denuded of our own better impulses in poetry | whether it may not once more be rendered available for the 
which could produce, and this by pure native impulse, artists like | purposes of that high and durable pleasure which is the end and 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Wilson and Girtin, Blake and | object of poetry.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. PALGRAVE. 

Flaxman,—all artists in whom the poetical impulse is the Comin: | [We did not in the least intend to condemn the anapaestic 
ant one ; whilst, in the special qualities of poetry which we admire, In the * Burial of Sir Jobn Moore” it is 
the recollection of Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns,—anticipating | |... solemn and effective. But the elegy on Lord Strangford 


movement altogether. 


the modern school, whilst preserving those eighteenth-century 
qualities which are now often wanted (perhaps) rather than 
missed,—should modify those too trenchant lines of demarcation 


| uses the anapaest in a very different and, as it sounds to our ear, 
amuch more * jingling and trivial ” combination, not worthy of the 
thought and words. —Kp. Spectator. } 


* PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON MATERIALISM.” 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sirn,—I have read with great interest your pregnant article on 
Professor ILuxiey’s article in the Furtnightly. Will you allow me 


which we are always ready to draw across the map, whether of | 
man or of nature. 

In fact, whilst a certain touch of inner sweetness and romantic 
imagination is rarely present in our eighteenth-century poets, yet 
they knew how to employ even the metrical form which I am 
anxious to vindicate, with admirable effect. Your reviewer might, 
perhaps, not have been willing to censure the metre of Cowper's to make one or two observations suggested by it ? 
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1. Your argument from the mere existence of the special class 
of words ‘‘cause,” *‘ efficient,” &c., seems quite unanswerable. 
Hume and Mill, however, would, of course, not admit that the idea 
of cause is different from the notion of invariable succession ; and I 
think it must be allowed that the mere notion of invariable suc- 
cession has been, on the whole, satisfactorily accounted for 6y their 
school. But the real juggle has lain in their substitution of the 
one notion for the other. We ask for bread, and they give us a 
stone. We point to the causal instinct, and they very clearly 
explain to us something else. Now, we are quite willing to grant 
a place to the notion of invariable succession. But we also, in the 
name of experience, demand a place for the conviction that every 
change implies an efficient, or cause of it. It is true that we can 
imagine dryads and fauns out of the original elements of experi- 
ence, but it is equally true that we cannot imagine one of these 
original elements themselves. ‘There they are; we can recombine 
them, but not create them. Nor can we resolve to ignore or elimi- 
nate one of these without incurring the obligation logically to 
make a total blank of all consciousness. ‘Thus we can have no sort 
of right to assume invariable succession of phenomena, to believe 
atall in the ** protoplasm,” or universal contractile cellular tissue 
of which Professor Huxley gives so deeply interesting an account, 
if we refuse to admit that this and all phenomena have adequate 
and true causes. Because our evidence for any phenomena can 
only be consciousness, which is equally our evidence for assuming 
that they are caused, that since they arise or begin to be there has 
been a power at work adequate to produce them. ‘True, indeed, 
we may be wrong in taking a given antecedent for a sufficient 
cause of a given consequent,—just as a man may be wrong in 
assuming }/weness to be external to himself. But as he cannot be 
wrong in the essence of the last belief, so neither can we be wrong 
in the essence of the former. Science may step in to correct and 
qualify ; in neither case can she step in to destroy. ‘There is, and 
must be, an external element which, in unison with an iuternal 
subjective one, gives blueness; there is, and must be, a power 
somewhere which has energized to the production of any given 
phenomenon. If //ueness be a ** metaphysical entity,” a ‘* scholastic 
figment,” so may causation be; not otherwise. 

2. Now, as to the second alternative. If there be any necessity 
for assuming a cause for all phenomena, Professor Huxley appears 
to hold that we are bound to take the immediate physical antece- 
dent as the true cause. But once grasp the idea of cause at all, 
once admit that there must be a cause for every new phenomenon, 
and surely this demand becomes absurd on the face of it? A cause 
must be adequate, must contain at least as much as the effect, or 
how could it be the ground and efficient of its existence ? Carbonic 
acid, salts, ammonia, and water, whether separately or together, 
are not an adequate cause of vegetable tissue, because (as you 
remark) wherever we get an entirely new set of properties we 
have got hold of a real addition to the store of forces or causes 
at work. This when stated seems so obvious as to be almost an 
identical proposition. If we may speak of forces affecting us as 
carbonic acid, &c., we may speak of forces affecting us in the way 
of vegetable tissue ; but here are new elements of existence which 
certainly cannot be found in the antecedent forces. 


fortiori true with respect to cerebral and other nervous human 


development ; search this, and there is no trace apparent of mental 





The same is a | 


phenomena, no reason at all why intellect and will should arise | 


thence. ‘I'hese can be only invariable antecedents, occasions, but 


certainly not what we mean by efficient causes ; while to say that | 


the subsequent and higher manifestations may be potentia//y in the 
protoplasm is merely to feed ourselves with empty words. 

But where I differ from you is at this point. You intimate that 
there must be some hidden foree or forees antecedently at work 
together with these others which are known to us, and that if we 
could discover these, adding them to the others, we should then 
have an adequate cause. Here I diverge. 
other hypothetical antecedent forces to be discovered, as pro- 
bably they may, can it be conceived that by adding them to the 
sum of known antecedent elements (nervous euergy, ammonia, &c.), 
these completely fresh, these far higher and nobler, manifestations of 
existence (physical, moral, and intellectual life) will so stand fully 
revealed in their antecedents as in their sujficic net ground aud original ? 
I think not—and for this reason. 
from the resulting manifestation of existence can furnish a sullicicnt 
ground or cause of such existence. For the element of difference, 
originality, remains still entirely unaccounted for ; and this is the 


essential element which needs accounting for,—wuich wi 


true, if you take all possible and actual antecedent elements what- | 
| takes is as equivalent to s/guifies or represents, it wm 


soever. 


Every fresh individual existence has elements s;ecial to 
itself, which are not contained in that which preceded. 


For supposing these | 


absurd.—1 am, Sir, &ce., ] 


No antecedent forces different | 


Huxley intimates that if we admit a special principle of vitality, 


we ought toadmit another special principle of “ aquosity.” Well, 
vitality may mean simply life in general, and to this would simply 
correspond water in general ; but if there be implicit reference to a 
cause, then I think it would be as absurd to deny a principle of 
aquosity as to deny a principle of vitality. All that is has a 
reason why. 

And unless thought, love, ammonia, be actually the same thing 
now, the principle or cause of each cannot be the same. But if 
they be thesame, why give them different names? Certain forces, 
certain phases of existence, die out, perish, and, as it were feeding 
upon them, certain other forces, phases of existence, take their birth. 
Upon the combination of certain elements a completely new kind 
of existence emerges, displacing another kind. ‘That is what the 
facts tell us. But what is the “ transubstantiating ” power of 
which you speak? Surely xo hypothetical force out of ‘ the same 
creative storehouse ” as the known forces can have any power in 
itself to change one force into another, nor even to change one 
force for another, to substitute one for another, which is what 
really takes place ( I believe) in obedience to the law of ‘ correla- 
tion of force.” ‘The word “ transubstantiation”’ may pass; but all 
we know is that so much food disappears, and so much tissue 
emerges; so much motion of the mass disappears, and so much 
molecular motion, with heat and light, &c., is generated. 

When we speak of one thing being converted into another, we 
really mean, that so far as a change bas occurred, one thing has 
perished and another taken its place; there may still be identity 
of existence apparent in the midst of change, but change meaus 
that the present modes of force are not identical with previous 
modes. ‘True, they are still force, but they are not the same 
force. ‘True also, the essence of force does not perish, but we 
cannot confound this with its manifestations in time which do 
perish. When, upon the disappearance of one force, another 
equivalent (é.e., constantly proportional) force appears, the very 
expression implies that the old individual existence has perished, 
or else another would not be in its place. We have no more right 
to ignore the element of difference as rooted in the nature of things, 
than we have to ignore that of identity. And the stumbling- 
block of nearly every system of philosophy has lain in its acccpt- 
ance of only one of these correlatives, which error again arose from 
the vain pretensions of human intellect either to ignore, or to 
explain, the common underlying Ground of all—to ignore with 
sceptics and positivists, ancient or modern — to explain with 
Eleatics, Hegelians, and the orthodox theology. The infinite 
forces of nature concur in a constant order; complex and high 
modes of being involve and are built upon simpler and lower, of 
which they are the reason and final cause; but from the secret 
fountain of their birth none may ever hope to melt the mystic 
cloud. An effect involving entirely new elements seems to me to 
be accounted for, not by any unknown antecedent forces, as you 
imply, but only by admitting in the result the presence of a fresh 
element wot previously at work with the antecedent forces, but only 
now at work for the first time in the emergence of the new effect. 
And this of course had no previous existence except in a transcen- 
dent sense. Ata given signal, as it were, it emerged from the un- 
known ground, and became manifest to consciousness. For had the 
special principle of a special product been at work among existing 
forces before, the special product would have been produced before, 
which it was not. 

‘The true efficient Cause of all phenomena must ever remain 
beneath and beyond intelligence, both unknown and unknow- 
ble, save in the infinite marvels of its ever-varying eflects—effects 
that flash and flow for ever along parallel and correlative lines of 
We know, ¢.7., special effects of 


but in neither case do we 


consciousness and of nature. 
force in gravitation and in human will ; 
know the principle or cause of them, as it is and must be, before 
Thet itis, we know; but to ask what it is, is 


they begin to exist. a 
LODEN NOEL. 


“THIS IS MY BODY.” 
[To THE EptTtor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The belief in a materialistic Presence of Christ in the 
elements of the Eucharist, of which Mr. Llewellyn Davies appears 
to have drawn forth the expression by his letters to the Guardian, 


| noticed in your paper of the 13th, induces me to offer a few re- 


Il still be | 


Professor } 


marks on a subject generally, 


a, fs , 
t In the contro- 


i think, overlook 
versies on this matter, namely, the natural meaning of the words 


Yo the Protestant int 





attributed to our Lord, pretation, which 
Ly be fairly ob- 


jected, if this is what Christ meant, why did ile say ‘is,’ and not 
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‘ signifies’ or ‘ represents’? But the interpreters who hold that, 
when Christ said, ‘* This [bread] is my body,” a change took place 
in the bread, by which it became His body, are no less open to the 
objection, if Christ meant ‘ has become,’ why did He say ‘is’? 
Now, if we adhere to the natural sense of is, the words, ‘* This is 
my body,” &c., appear to assert precisely that objective universal 
presence of ¢ ‘hrisé in the world for which Mr. Llewellyn Davies con- 
tends. Let it be assumed that our Lord knew Himself to be essen- 
tially one with the self-determining power manifested in the uni- 
yerse, anil desired to impress this faith on Ilis disciples, could Ile 
have selected any method more simple and striking than the use of 


words which should associate this sensible presence in the ‘ bread | 


which strengthens man’s heart,’ and the‘ wine which makes his 
heart glad,’ with the perpetual commemoration of His super- 
sensible presence, in that display of His divine love destined 
permanently to nourish man’s spiritual life? The assumption 
that the priest is the channel of supernatural grace, that deep 
root of evil in the Church, vanishes before the adherence to the 
‘letter,’ which iu this case does not ‘ kill,’ while we escape from 
the meagreness of that creel to which the Lord’s Supper is only a 
memorial. The words of Christ become to us, as truly as they 
were to the Karly Church, instinct with the mystery of His divine 
being. Yet, at the same time, by the profound errors which have 
arisen from this authoritative interpretation, they are to us a per- 
petual warning that the faith of the Church is intended by Christ 
to rest, not on the treacherous sands of dogmatic assertion, but on 


E. V. N. 


the solid rock of scientific freedom.—I am, Sir, Xc., 





A “ BRAIN-WAVE.” 


(To THE EpivorR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 


Sin,—As it is by the accumulation of evidence that the theory of | 
‘* Brain- Waves ” must be established, I offer for your consideration | 


the following detail of an incident in the early life of my husband's 
father, which I think supports the sympathetic theory. Ile, 
Richard Jago, was the son of the Rector of Weudron, in Cornwall, 
and was so determined on adopting a sailor's life, that he twice 
ran away from the surgeon in the village to whom his father had 
apprenticed him, and entered before the mast. Finding it vain to 
contend against so strong a bias, the local interest of Admiral 
Boscowen was sought, and * master Richie” obtained a midship- 
man’s berth, and went to sea at once. Among the events of his 
first voyage was the capture of a small vessel, and young Jago was 
sent homewards in command of the prize. When his watch expired 
at night, he asked his successor not to allow any one to pace the deck 
over his head, as he was exceedingly tired and wished for undisturbed 
sleep. This was promised; but he was soon awakened by a steady 
footstep. He called somewhat angrily up the cabin stairs to ask 
why his desire had been disregarded. He was assured that no 
one had been pacing the deck, and he slept again, again to be 
roused to inquiry, and with the same reply to his reproaches. On 
the third recurrence of the mental disturbance, he exclaimed, “If it 
were possible, I should think that it was my father’s footsteps which I 
have heard.” Ile made an entry in his log-book of the day and 
hour of the occurrence ; and when he reached home he learned that 
at that time his father lay dying, and his latest thoughts were filled 
with anxiety for his boy at sea. That boy lived till the age of 54, 
and frequently related the incident to his family, and I think I 
have related it verbatim, as I heard it from my husband, who 
entirely believed that the spirit of the dying father had held 
communion with his absent child.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trejigo, Hammersmith, Feb. 5, 1869. Eveanor P. Jaco. 


A DECIMAL SYSTEM. 
(To THE EpiTor OF Tuk “SPecTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Allow me to express the interest which I have felt in 
reading your review of Mr. Bagehot’s pamphlet on the plan of 
introducing a Decimal system into our coinage, by the adoption of 
a gold coin of the value of £1 Os. 10d., or 1,000 farthings. ‘The 
advantages of that system 1 endeavoured to show in some remarks 
which I published in 1858, as an offering to the Commissioners 
(a copy of which I beg leave to enclose). 

It appeared to me, as I there expressed, that in attaining the 
object of a decimal coinage, two conditions of fact must be ac- 
cepted :—1. The penny is now the retailer's and poor man’s unit. 
2. The pound is now the merchant's and rich man’s unit. The 
iollowing principles, therefore, must govern any change :—Firstly, 
neither of those units should be altered in any degree which 
would interfere with the habitual conception of its amount. 
Secondly, any new unit should be such that the old unit shall 
have an exact equivalent in the new money. ‘Thirdly, also a ready 


‘The choice, then, lay between dividing the 
’ or making a new pound of 1,000 


equivalent in it. 
pound into 1,000 “ mils,’ 
farthings. 

The first plan would not satisfy the conditions. 
would equal 2+ farthings ; hence no sum of old money under six- 
pence would have an equivalent in the new. The necessary con- 
sequence would be an alteration in price in purchases under that 
amount, entailing, of course, a loss on the small consumer; in 
fact, as 1 termed it, a mi/-tax. The £1 03. 10d., called in my 
punphlet a ‘pound royal,” would, on the contrary, satisfy the 
conditions, as is there shown, respecting the second and third, by 


For 25 mils 


arithmetical working. 

The near approximation of a royal” of 200 
farthings, or 4s. 2d., to many European and the United States’ 
dollars, was pointed out ; the difference ranging from -O1d. to 2d., 
| by which last amount it would be less than the United States’ 
| dollar, and greater than the French five-franc piece. 
| applied a similar principle to troy weight, avoirdupoise 
weight, and long measure, taking a grain, an ounce, and a 
yard in like manner for a base, as the farthing in money, 
and showed that on this system, for example, Sir Charles 
Pasicy’s question (Lord Overstoue’s Questions, /1/., 28), 215 
tons, 17 cwt., 3 qrs., 9 lb., at £9 11s. 64d. a ton, could be 


‘* two-florin 


worked in 41 figures against 55 in the Questions. 
But I must not be led by the interest and importance of the 
subject of decimal coinage, weights, and measures to intrude 





further on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., KE. N. Ayrton. 
Lineolu’s Lin, February 17, 1869. 
| WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


(To THE Eviror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
, Sir,—A notice occurs in your issue of last week of a paper read 
| by me before the Economic Department of the Social Science 
Association, on ‘A Project for Opening the Civil Service to 
Women.” From the wording of it your readers might be led to 
infer that 1 advised the employment of married women in that 
department. ‘This is an error. 1 especially disclaimed such an 
intention. My exact words were,—the ovly words which could 
possibly bear this interpretation :—‘‘ I do not say, 1 wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that a married woman should not have other 
employment than her domestic duties, nor yet do I say she should ; 
what I do say is, that her own circumstances and her own wishes 
is the proper tribunal to decide.” It is true that I quoted froma 
former paper some expedients which I had said might be resorted 
to even in this extreme case, but this was in reply to those persons 
who seem to think that all women must of necessity be not only 
wives, but mothers, in face of the well known facts to the con- 
trary. It may be that in following my opponents up into this 
their last fastness, I did, as you seem to suggest, injure my cause, 
but it was almost worth while to risk doing so to show how poor 
a logical defence even this last pretence afforded. Practically, 1 
do not believe that mothers would be, as a rule, able or willing to 
retain their positions as clerks, if permitted ; and personally, I 
should not feel greatly disposed to advocate it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wuarety Cooke 'Tayior. 

[We did not misapprehend Mr. Taylor. We only thought and 
said that he used one of those arguments which make good causes 
seem ridiculous. —Ep, Spectator.) 


MR. BRIGHT AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SrecraTor.”) 
Sin,—Allow me in the interest of your deluded readers to say a 
word on the third paragraph of your last Saturday's notes on the 
week. At Fishmongers’ Hall, “ He [Mr. Bright],” you tell them, 
“sat down without a cheer.” Mr. Bright was more loudly and 
cordially cheered, alike on sitting down, on rising, and throughout 
his speech, than any member of the Government. His remark 
about the Bishops “ produced such a silence,” you say, “ that Mr. 
Bright hoped to be pardoned for anything he had said or left 
unsaid,” during the evening. Mr. Bright's remark was received 
with a few good-humoured cries of protest, and with more general 
cheering and laughter. The apologetic conclusion was not asso- 
ciated with the imaginary silence; there were several sentences 
and minutes between. ‘The truth is that you have made history 
out of the accidental omissions of a Times’ reporter, taking down 
his notes amid plates, glasses, and talk, at 11 o'clock on Thursday 
night, and transcribing them amid clamours for copy at between 
This is rather hazardous, and 





2 and 3 o'clock on Friday morning. 
not quite fair either to Mr. Bright or to your readers. ‘The bad 
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taste of his allusion to the Bishops I odes, It was the solitary 
exception, scarcely appreciated at the time, to an otherwise capital 
after-dinner speech. Mr. Bright’s manner sufficiently indicated 
that on this and on other topics he did not expect to be taken 
au scricux.—I am, Sir, &c., 








A GUEST OF THE FISHMONGERS. 


BOOK 


LONGMAN’S LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD IIL* 
‘Tur researches from which these volumes sprang had their origin, 
as the author tells us, in his preparations for a continuation of the | 
popular lectures on the “ History of England” which he had | 
delivered to a local association for the improvement of the work- 
ing-classes, and which were afterwards published. A change of 
residence altered, however, his original purpose, and he pursued his | 
investigations into the reign of Edward III. with an enlarged 
conception of treatment, appealing to the historical student as well 
as toa more popular audience. The original plan and purpose | 
of the lectures—for such they really are—is, however, exhi- | 
bited in the present volumes more purely than the author | 
himself was probably aware of, and it is evident that Mr. | 
Longman’s personal tastes and powers naturally belong to the 
narrative and esthetic side of history, rather than the critical or 
There are not wanting, indeed, sufficient inci- | 


disquisitional. 
dental proofs that facts and the course of events are not to him | 
mere houschold stories, to interest and amuse, without any greater | 

or deeper import ; and his judgments, when he feels called upon | 
to pronounce them, are clear and sensible, and generally such as to 

command assent ; still, any one who compares the space which has 

been allotted to general reflections and leading views with that so 

lavishly bestowed on the details of military campaigns, will feel at 

once that the heart of the writer, and as a necessary consequence, 

to a great extent his peculiar frie, is in the telling of great deeds 

themselves, and not in searching out ‘‘ causes of things from whence 

they flow.” 

This old-fashioned conception of the duties of an historian, in 
which the philosophy of facts holds a decidedly secondary place to 
accurate narrative of the facts, is so exceptional in these days that 
readers who have been brought up in the modern school may be 
inclined at first to turn away somewhat contemptuously from the 
volumes as a mere story-book. Nor can Mr, Longman hope to attract 
to his pages—to supply the place of these dissatisfied philosophers — 
that numerous class of unphilosophical readers who delight solely in 
the spectacle aud the sensational element of history. With excel- 
lent taste in one who had so many temptations in his subject-matter 
to indulge in ‘‘ purple tints” and theatrical blue and red lights, 
the author has preserved a pure and almost severe style of com- 
position and colouring, which may disarm the unfriendly criticism of 
any literary purist, but will certainly send away disappointed some 
of our excitement-loving consumers of print. This is, in fact, in the 
main a history of the principal events of a memorable reign, simply, 
and clearly, and intelligently told, without affectation of style or 
meretricious appeals to less cultivated tastes, with occasional com- | 
ments of amore general character, pointed and well chosen, though | 
less frequent and more brief than our own taste would perhaps 
expect and desire. 

This * unphilosophical” style of treatment (as, compared with 
histories of a similar stamp in modern times, it will generally be 
called), to which some serious objections might be brought in the 
case of certain periods of history, not ill 
adapted, even on philosophical principles, to the period which Mr. 
Longman has chosen for his theme. If ever a nation lived and | 
the national thoughts and feelings were expressed in the active | 
events of the campaign and the battle-field, it was the case with | 
the English nation in the Scotch and French wars of Edward 
Ill. The found in them a more attractive and 
famous arena for the exercise of their chivalric accomplishments 
than in the mimic warfare of jousts and tournaments, and with a 
King and heir-apparent to the Crown at their head who were 
themselves the very ideals of the perfect Knighthood of the period, 
they lived, and their life,—so large an element then in the national 
one,—was expressed in these detaiis of wars which may seem 


wearisome and comparatively unimportant to the more civi/—if not | 
Even commerce— 


is, in some respects, 





nobles 


more civilize \—tendencies of the present day. 
usually looked upon as the natural enemy of romantic war | 
schemes and mere heroic glory—was won and fascinated to the 
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national and patriotic enthusiasm. 
| England went forth with Edward and his brave son into the fields 


!hold of religion on the multitude; 
| perception of a divine democracy of common justice to all classes 
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i same poliey, not merely by the general and paramount spirit af the 


age, but also by considerations of profit and permanent utility, 
which would be appreciated even now by the manufacturers of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The Flemish alliance, which formed go 
important a feature in Edward’s foreign policy, was one which pecu- 
liarly affected and was of real and substantial importance to -nglish- 
men of the middle and lower classes. ‘The natural rivalry between 
industrial communities of a kindred, if not the same stock, and the 
jealousy inherent in every class of competition, might sometimes 


| operate so far as to blind the English producers to the advantages 


of secure and profitable marts for their wools and other unmanufac- 
tured goods, but the immunity from piratical attacks which would 
follow on the reduction of Calais and other Continental ports must 
have been clearly seen; and keen trading eyes followed the steps 
of Edward and his army, directed by minds in which personal 
and economical hopes and anxieties were blended largely with 
In fact, the whole heart of 


of France, and if the moors and hills of Scotland offered a career 


of more barren glory, the mass of English society was not insensi- 
ble even here to the importance of terminating in the manner most 
| flattering to national vanity the hostility of an enemy, almost at 
the very hearth itself, and of shutting the door finally against 
French ingress into one-half of the common island. It is there- 


| fore in the campaigns in Scotland and France that the largest 


part of the national interest, and consequently of that national 
life which it is the office of the historian to unfold, really did 


| dwell during this reign, and some excuse may be asked even from 


the most philosophical civilian of the nineteenth century, for not 
enlarging on features of national life which to the fourteenth- 
century mind were comparatively unimportant. 

Still we think that Mr. Longman has carried the minuteness of 
detail in his accounts of the French campaigns (not of the Scotch) 
to a disproportionate excess, and that the /eading interest of the 


campaign is sometimes overlaid, so as to be partially lost 
sight of in the careful record of the progress of petty 


sieges, which are not entitled to more than the briefest allu- 
sions. We sbould have been glad, also, if our author felt that 
he could do justice to the task, to have had something more like 
realized characters of the leading actors in this remarkable story. 
He confines himself, modestly, but somewhat disappoiutingly, 
to the mention of one or two qualities which he considers as 
established for or against them; but he waives entirely any 
more elaborate and artistic attempt to place before us the men 
as wholes—in that general character of which these special good 
or bad qualities were but partial expressions. We are not 
insensible to the difficulty of such an undertaking, and it is no 
doubt better that it should be left undone than attempted in a 
weak and pretentious caricature. But, judging from his occasional 
remarks, we think Mr. Longman scarcely does justice to himself in 
confining himself thus narrowly to a summary of disconnected pros 
and cons. We should have liked, too, to have met in his volumes 
with some more comprehensive estimate of the character and sources 
of the peculiar social and religious upheavings which occurred in 
several parts of Lurope during this century and the early part of the 
next, and of which the teaching of Wicliff, the democratic utter- 
ances of Chaucer and Piers Plowman, the insurrection headed by 
Wat Tyler and John Ball, the civil convulsions in Paris under 
Marcel, followed by the Jacquerie, and the Hussite movement in 
Germany were all manifestations. ‘The hollowness and injustice of 
the Code of Chivalry—then at its paramount authority and 
approaching downfall,—the reaction from an overstrained and arbi- 
trary distinction of classes and class privileges ; the greater sense 
of grievance and oppression produced in the lowest class by the 
contrast with the growing commercial prosperity, wealth, and 


political independence of the middle-classes ; the absorption of the 


ecclesiastical element, which at one time was the natural ally of 
the oppressed commonalty, in mere aristocratic or foreign in- 
fluences; the unseemly degradation of those ministers of the Church 
who were intended by their special functions and offices to rivet the 
and above all, the awakening 


as the 
and similar ‘‘ causes of things 
an appropriate place in pages which record with clear and vivid 
faithfulness the outward features of a social state against which 
| these democratic agitations were a solemn protest. We should 
have been glad also to have met with some attempt to elucidate 
| the connection between Wicliff, the precursor and to some extent the 
| praghet of this democratic and levelling outery, and John of Gaunt, 


eardinal point of primitive and pure Christianity,—these 
” might with advantage have found 


‘ the essentially unchivalric son of the Prince of Chivalry, and the 
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senbeor of the citizen class. Ata time when the relations of the 
middle and lower classes are occupying so much of public atten- 
tion, it would be an interesting study to ascertain how far the 
divergence of interests and feelings, which has undoubtedly more 
or less existed between them at many of our historical crises, had 


its origin in the events of the fourteenth century, and its causes | 


in the peculiar circumstances of society at that period. 

ut in regretting that Mr. Longman has not done more with 
his subject, we must not be so unjust as to omit giving him full 
praise for doing his actual work in a very satisfactory manner. 


His style, as we have already intimated, is good and clear, and | 


sufficiently emphatic if not dramatic for readers of a reasonable 
temperament in point of excitement. Without pretending to appeal 


to exclusive sources of information, he has given us a thoroughly | 
good and reliable summary of what we may accept as the general | an undimmed lustre which the true history cannot justify, though 


events of the period, on the strength of the best recognized 
authorities ; and at this day, when access to some new source of 
information or misinformation is mistaken by so many writers for 
critical insight and discovery of historical truth, it is a real 
comfort to have the standard (and justly standard) authorities 
carefully and intelligently examined and employed. 

In a chapter on Ireland, at the commencement of the second 
yolume, on which the author has evidently bestowed especial care, 
and which is the principal exception to the purely narrative cha- 
racter of the volumes, Mr. Longman gives an admirable outline of 
the history of Ireland from the Anglo-Norman conquest, and 
severely criticizes, while he explains, the causes of the anti-Irish 
policy of the English Government with respect to that country. 
Perhaps we may think that he has put the case too much from the 
point of view of the natives themselves and their would-be native 
associates among the Anglo-Norman settlers. Granting the first 
great injustice of the conquest itself, it seems difficult to see how 
the English Government could stand idly by and allow the really 
lower influences and customs of a scarcely civilized race to obli- 
terate in the English setilers the civilization they had possessed in 
common with their brethren in England, and permit the whole 
country to relapse into a socially as well as politically alien state. 
Their measures seem unjust both to natives and settlers, but were 
they not under the circumstances absolutely necessary, and was 
their animus so very evil? The portion of the volumes,—and, as we 
have said, it is a large one,—which deals with Continental affairs is 
peculiarly and distinctively valuable from the attention paid to 
Continental history and polities, and the geographical and political 
demareations of principalities at various epochs. ‘The maps 
volumes are richly furnished are in this 


with which the 
useful as landmarks 


respect very acceptable, and are as 
for the history as they are pleasant and attractive to the 
eye. We do not know of any modern book from which a better 
idea can be obtained within a moderate compass of the geo- 
graphical relations of the numerous principalities into which 
feudalism and its ill-defined canons of suzerainty and vassalry had 
subdivided the natural monarchies of Europe. ‘The condition of 
the quasi-English Duchy of Aquitaine, and the general relations 
between the South of France and Spain, which are too often 
neglected in histories of this period, are also brought into proper 
prominence. 

Among the briefer sketches of home affairs we find several useful 
and some fresh contributions to a knowledge of the commercial 
system of England, at that period in its strength and weakness. ‘The 
age of the Third Edward is indeed usually looked upon (a little in- 
correctly) as the origin of our commercial prosperity. It was rather 
the epoch of the first complete self-recognition and consolidation 
of commerce. The Guild system is of much older origin, and even 
its Plantagenet cast belongs to preceding reigns, but its ramifi- 
cations probably never took within their grasp the whole social life 
of the burgher class till the reign of Edward. ‘They then also 
seem, for the first time, to have been recognized by the sovereign 
as sufficiently solid in themselves and their natural strength to be 
courted as a separate power in the State. Hence the elevated 
status and increased influence of the House of Commons in this 
reign, when Princes of the Royal family did not scorn to head 
separate parties within this plebeian assembly. 

Of the King himself and his sons our author is a thoroughly 
impartial biographer, and his verdict is, on the whole, not a very 
favourable one. Indeed, there is little great in the character of that 
King, nor can he for a moment (personally) be compared in intellect 
with his grandfather, the First Kdward,or with Henry II. or Henry I. 
But he lived in most respects in happier times than they. ‘Though not 
personally great, he was a true and full embodiment of the spirit 
of a magnificent and growingly prosperous age. He sympathized 
thoroughly with, as well as represented faithfully, the nation 





| 














at whose head he was placed. If he had few great conceptions, 
he had few bad intentions ; and if he was too much of a Knight 
Errant to be always a good politician, he was also too much of a 
politician at times to be a mere Knight. Ilis movements were 
stately, and a dignity of appearances sometimes covered and half 
atoned for a real ignobleness of action. His mind was not strong 
enough to check the premature overgrowth of senile weaknesses, 
and the seeds of disorder in the kingdom germinated with those of 
decay in the Sovereign. But the institutions on which he had 
impressed something of the stateliness of his own bearing survived 
the abeyance of their guardian, and the people whom his natural 
sympathies as well as his necessities had fostered in wealth and 
independence were not ungrateful in the retrospect which they 
cast on his reign, and have thrown over it in the popular tradition 


the historian will easily understand, and readily excuse. 


MISS SMEDLEY’S POEMS.* 
Miss SMEDLEY’s poems contain much that is thoughtful and 
beautiful, and one play, turning on the life of modern drawing-room 
society, which, asfar as we can judge, would make a very effective 
piece for such a stage as the Prince of Wales’s, besides displaying 
a far higher poetical and artistic standard than the dramas which 
are written not to read, but to act. We heartily wish that Miss 
Marie Wilton would at least read Miss Smedley’s ‘ Lady Grace’ 
with a view to see whether she could not put on the stage what 
seems to us a drama of modern life cast in the same general 
mould as Mr. Robertson’s which have gained so much success for 
her management, but yet attempting something much higher than 
a mere picture of the imperfect ethics of modern drawing-rooms, 
and reaching in some iustances a really high level of poetical 
expression. It is possible indeed that a manager might condemn 
Miss Smedley’s play for its want of any conventional comedy, 
—for the absence of true humour which in Mr. Robertson's 
excellent picture of the pseudo ‘ working-man’ in Caste used 
to carry the house by storm. And we admit that there 


is but little of this attractive kind to managers in the 
play, though the very skilful ‘five o'clock tea’ scene 


comes near it, and shows a capacity for delicate irony in the 
author which, if a little extended, would, we think, make the play 
avery telling one, even to the experienced eye of such a manager as 
Miss Marie Wilton. What we, however, value this drama for, is 
not so much its skilful construction, though that seems to us con- 
siderable, as the power it shows to treat the conventional life of 
the day with a really poetic, and not merely a rhetorical art. We 
are apt to think that had Shakespeare lived in our day, he must 
have scorned the modern drama, must have thought the minute 
artificialities of our cultivated life too constrained a medium for his 
free and buoyant imagination to use in the delineation of human 
nature. And doubtless he would have felt the chains if he had not 
broken them. It is questionable whether human nature is capable 
of any large and true delineation in circumstances so carefully 
adapted to suppress a good deal of it, and beat out the rest, hke 
very thin gold-beater’s skin, over so very large a surface of trait and 
incident as our modern drawing-room life. Ilowever this may be, 
it is certain that public taste has a very natural desire to see life 
painted under conditions which seem to modern eyes true and 
probable, and yet that those conditions are exceedingly 
hampering, and leave room for comparatively little free play 
of character and sentiment. We do not pretend that Miss 
Smedley has produced a very vigorous or masculine play. But it 
is scrupulously true, and real ; and it is full of a delicate flavour of 
poetry which makes the most of what life there isin it. Instead 
of being just ideal enough to give a meretricious glitter to the 
conventional moralities of the hour, which is the case with the 
sentiment of most of our theatrical attempts at delineating modern 
life, there is a real poetical heart thrown into the meditation of 
the phenomena of modern society which tells the reader at once 
that the play is not written for stage effect, but because the 
imagination of the author had been occupied with the theme. 
‘Take, for instance, this criticism of the heroine (Lady Grace) on 
one of the mere men of the world she meets. It is as original as it 
is true, and entirely different from the conventional criticism you 
expect :— 
“ Lapy GRACE, 

“As you will; but, Rosa, 

How much are you familiar with this man ? 
“ Rosa. 
“Familiar? Not atall. I dance with him, 
Bow in the street, talk, listen, an’ forget 
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3efore I sleep. He takes it aJl for homage. 
Men ever count their birds before they are shot, 
And stare woen some light skyward waft of wings 
Shows them unsexthed. 
“TLapy GRACE. 

“J like him not; he talks 

As vaguely as a schoolgirl. 
“ Rosa. 
“Ts that all? 

You spoke with such a shudder in your e 
I thought you had some crime to charge him with. 





‘*Tapy GRaAceE. 


‘Ts it no crime 

To drop your days like nutshells, having swallowed 
All that was good in them? They should be seeds 
Which only fall to grow. Is it no crime 

Merely to be a man that you may show 

The slightness and the poverty of life? 

When life in a man’s hand is such a sword 

To cleave the dark assailants of our souls ; 

Such a slow weaving of collected flowers 

Into a deathless garland; such a clasp 

Betweon this world and that which lies beyond, 
Making both one ? 

“ Rosa. 
“Oh, never talk to me 

Of other worlds! I know I should not like them 
So well as this. I love to wear the flowers 

Which others pluck for me; and as for swords, 

I love the uniform, but not the swerd ; 

It gets in your way in dancing.” 





That charge against a mere man of the world that he ‘ talks as 
vaguely as a schoolgirl’ has real genius in it. Of course, it does 
not mean to deny that he is familiar with a great variety of social 
signs and omens which to a schoolgirl could mean either nothing 
at all or else error. But it does express very finely that complete 
emptiness of specific purpose which gives rise, in the school- 
girl, to the proverbial giggle, in the man of the world 


to that experienced vacancy of which Shakespeare gives us so 
fine an illustration in Polonius,—that aimless generality which 
knows so much of conventions and of classes that it misses the 
truth of every individual life of the slightest worth, only because it is 
not amenable to the idle classifying craft. Of this type Sir George 
Sandys is a fine specimen, and under the treatment of a good actor 
would make a stronger impression than is common with theatrical 
‘men of the world,’ simply because Miss Smedley with her delicate 
poetical feeling has caught an aroma from the character which it 
was beyond the conventional insight to obtain. In the same way, 
and for the same reason, Rosa Wilmot would, under good hands, 
create a very fine effect. She is fast, pert, bold, insincere, all but 
spoiled with mere trifling, and though just such a woman as 
would become really bad if she had been outlawed by society, and 
a weman who indulges a half-contemptuous desire to outdo others 
in shaving the very edge of what it will permit, yet is redeemed 
by that very element in her which is most bold, what we might 
almost call most brassy. She can be false and tricky, but more 
in levity than earnest. It is her genuine contempt for herself 
and the sort of life she lives which represents the wish for something 
better, —though, taken alone, it is not sufficient to do anything in 
the way of redeeming her. She defines herself, not without a flash 
of poetry, in the second scene :— 
“Lapy GRACE. 
“Tl not deceive you; 

I am a beggar for your love. Give alms 

Of its untested plenty, only alms ; 

You must not squander ; you musi save for claims 

Stronger than mine; but I may quench my thirst, 

Yet leave the source untouched. 

* Rosa. 
“ The source ? 
“ LaDy GRACE, 
“ Your heart. 
It lies so deep you have not looked at it. 
A master hand shall find it. 
Rosa. 
“Or find out 

That there is no such thing. I had a heart 

And a doll at five years old. I played with them 

Till I out-grew such trifles. Who can tell 

Under what dust of broken toys they lie ? 

Let no man dig them out; I should not know them.” 
The fast girl of the day is certainly given with a touch of higher 
than ordinary power in Rosa Wilmot. The chief defect of the 
play is that the man who calls out the better side of her is a mere 
walking-stick,—a name, and no more. The very clever scenes 
between Rosa and Sir George Sandys should have had a contrast 
in some scene of real power between Rosa and Fitzerse. ‘There 
remain the two principal characters, Lady Grace Aumerle herself and 
the hero of the play, who is, we think, many shades too romantic 








for his profession and his success in it. We do not mean at all 
that such a shrewd attorney as Cranston is asserted to be 
might not well have had the lofty views of life and the loftier 
views of love here shown ; but Miss Smedley was bound to have 
reconciled carefully the outward with the inward reality, and 
have let us seen a little of the keen man of business, for 
which she had plenty of opportunity. As it is, in a different 
sense from Sir George Sandys, we may say of him that he has 
the fault of vagueness. Still, though there is a want of force 
in Cranston, there is the breath of true poetry in the picture 
both of him and Lady Grace. ‘Take this specimen in the scene 
where she complains to him of the shallowness of her niece and the 
hollowness of her nephew :— 


“ Lapy GRACE. 
I went by your advice, held down my heart , 
And spake not with my tonguo, and they were tamer. 
I might have spread my hand with nobler food 
And caught them in the meshes of a hope ; 
But I sprang out too soon and startled them, 
And they are fled! 
“ CRANSTON, 
“Ay, but they will return. 
There is no power like patience. 
“TLapy GRACE. 
“If you wait 
While a root grows; but if the earth be blank, 
What profit that you water it with tears ? 
You may die watching i 





“ CRANSTON. 

“I pray you, pardon! 
You are, I know not how, of southern mould ; 
You look for souls that can express their dre: 
For soil that blossoms, for a wind that warnis ; 
We are not so, God has not made us so, 
Our earth is full of iron, not of wine, 
Stern summers and grey noons. But you shall find 
Heroes who are ashamed of noble words : 
Ay, boys who cannot spell the name of * hero, 
But are what the name covers. 








“ Lapy GRACE. 

“In my heart 
[ cannot think so. When our land was great 
Her sons had great desires; they were not content 
With food and clothing ; from no stumbling chance 
Sprang their achievements, but by natural growth 
Out of the habit of their daily hope, 
Ay, and their daily scorn! We women now 
Have all the aspiration and disdain ; 
We are told we cannot read our masters’ souls, 
And must not know their lives; we must turn away 
Our decent looks, and leave them to their will, 
And to their masks and shifts and meannesses ; 
When the need comes, these crawlers shall arise 
And do the work of heroes. Why, do you think 
The men who made our England what she is 
Told lies to their mothors ?” 


There is the man there, but not the solicitor; and we confess we 
should have liked to see some trace of the many-counseiled, shrewd, 
old head on young shoulders, which is attributed to Cranston, but not 
delineated, as well as of the generous heart and speculative mind 
which captivate Lady Grace. Lady Grace herself, though slight 
and shadowy, is perfectly real, and would have made a very fine 
character for Miss Kate Terry, as would the dashing Rosa Wilmot 
for her sister, Miss Ellen Terry. It is a pity that while we see on 
the English stage plenty of plays as true as this to the conventional 
outside of our modern life, we cannot see any with the same 
delicate and ennobling spirit of poetry in them to raise the mere 
accuracy into true realism. 

Of the minor poems in this little volume we have not much 
to say. ‘They have a little disappointed us as compared with 
the very beautiful contributions of “L.,” who is, we believe, 
admitted to be Miss Smedley, to the exquisite Pvems for « 
Child. Miss Smedley never writes without thoughtfulness, 


| feeling, and grace,—(though her rhythm strikes us as some- 


times very defective,)—and there is not a poem in the little 
book which is not something more than pleasing. Miss Smedley 
had versified,—(we suppose, as it is marked as an “ early poem, 
it was written long before the Poet Laureate’s version appeared a 
year or two ago in Good Words),—the story of the sacrifice which 
Mr. Tennyson gave us the other day,—the mother who, to save her 
child from being sacrificed to Odin,—(in order to stay the plague, 
the king’s dearest treasure is demanded of him by the god, )—extorts 
from her husband the admission that she is dearer to him than the 
child, and dies in its place. We think we rather prefer Miss 
Smedley’s version to the Poet Laureate’s, but for this once that is 
not saying very much,—only too little. She has several other little 
poems of much higher calibre than that. But the only one which 
strikes us as equal, in its own different way, to the drama, and as 
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written with the true lyric magic in it, is the following ;—all the 
others, though often sweet and always thoughtful, leave little 
mark upon the memory. ‘This does something more, rings in it :— 


“THE Future. 
“ A figure wanders through my dreams 

And wears a veil upon its face, 

Still bending to my breast it seems, 
Yet ever turns from my embrace. 

And sometimes, passing from my sight, 
It lifts the veil as its departs, 

And eyes flash out with such a light 
As never dawned on waking hearts. 


‘‘ There is no need of sound or speech 
Or toiling through the troub!4 years, 
The rapture of that smile can teach 
More than a century of tears. 
And this I know, if it could move 
Out of my dreams into my days, 
One service of unbroken love 
Should fill and crown my life with praise. 


“Love with no doubts and no demands, 

But generous as a southern June,— 

Vast brotherhood of hearts and hands, 
Choir of a world in perfect tune— 

No shallow sunset-films to gild, 
Far summits which we dare not climb, 

But ceaseless charms of hope fulfilled, 
Making a miracle of time. 


* Tow sure, how calm, the picture seems ! 
How near it comes, beheld, possessed ! 
t is not only in my dreams 
I feel that touch upon my breast. 
It thrills me through the barren day, 
It holds me in the heart of strife, 
No phantom-grasp that melts away, 
It seems—it is—the touch of Life! 


“We look into the heart of Mowers 
And wonder whence their bloom ean risa ; 
The secret hopo of human hours 
Is hidden deeper from our eyes. 
Tn helpless tracts of wind and rain 
The work goes on without a sound ; 
And while you weep your weak ‘In vain,’ 
The flower is growing underground, 





“We know the lesson; but a ery, 
Bitter and vast, is in our ears ; 
One life of fruitless misery 
Shakes all our wisdom into tears. 
Thronged by the clamorous griefs that say, 
‘Behold what és, forget what seems,’ 
I can but answer, ‘ Welladay ; 


There is that figure in my dreams.’ ” 


That has the delicate subtlety of truth in it, hitting with exquisite 
feeling the exact line between the certainty that the ideal within 
is not of our making,—has a reality far beyond us,—and that 
other sad certainty that there is so much of the real outside, 
which is also not of our making, and yet of a very different pattern 
indeed from the real-ideal within. In most of Miss Smedley’s 
other lyrics in this littie book, the tendency to mere idealism is too 
marked, as, for instance, in *‘ Hero Harold,” which has, however, 
many very fine verses. ‘The poet who studies an ideal subject should 
give it new reality by the new lights and shades he throws for us 
upon it. Miss Smediey does this in the poem we have just 
extracted, but too often she wanders away into vague but beautiful 
sentiment. She herself gives us the standard by which to try her | 
own least successful poems. 


THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA.* 
Capratx Davrpson is the least thing prosy, and a little given to 
that particular variety of talkee-talkze known in sceptical circles 
in India as ‘*a bazaar sermon,” ¢.e., a sermon to prove that it is 
Christian to make profits; but he has produced a very valuable 
book. ile did not write it because “ Railways in India are prov- 
ing themselves to be mighty agencies for the improvement of that 
empire,” for as yet they have only made Indians a little richer ; nor | 
is India, “* the man asleep,” a bit the more like ** the man awake” | 
because it is possible to perform « useless pilgrimage to an obscene 
idol at forty miles au hour instead of four; but still the book was 
worth writing. A more picturesque writer would, we think, have 
made a little more of scenery, aud of the men whom the railway 
work brought into prominent relief,—men some of them of very 
high mark as practical engineers, who would never have had a 
chance at home, but who in India constructed works in which 
their European rivals scarcely as yet believe. ‘The inability of all 
Indian officials to believe that Indian employés outside the Services 
can be great men,—the sort of feeling which indaced Calcutta 
officials to ignore Mr. Fergusson, and to stare with surprise when 
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a German traveller asked for Mr. Blyth, held in Germany 
to be among the first living ornithologists, but in Bengal 
considered ‘an uncovenanted servant,’—is not quite absent 
from this volume, leading, for example, to a very cold estimate of 
Mr. Turnbull, a man whose works are surpassed, if at all, by those 
of Stephenson alone; but these are the only criticisms we have to 
make, and perhaps even these are scarcely fair. A book succeeds 
if it is what it is intended to be, and this was intended to be an 
accurate and, so to speak, semi-official history of Indian Railways, 
of the great group of undertakings which now intersect a continent, 
and on which depends the safety of more than eighty millions of 
British c2pital. Any shareholder in those railways who wants to 
be told, not in the /ittérateur’s fashion, but in the scientific official’s 
fashion, how the railways arose, what were their difficulties, what 
are their difficulties, what is the ‘‘lie” of the country they traverse, 
what their business is, what their cost is, what their returns come 
from, in short, any of the facts which directly interest him, will 
find them set forth in this volume, very clearly, very patiently, 
and with an entire absence of party or professional bias. Captain 
Davidson is fairness itself, and he has not a trace of the grand 
intellectual vice of Anglo-Iudians,—the disposition to prostrate 
themselves before mere vastness, to believe that a railway, for 
instance, must be great because one of its branches is as big as the 
Great Northern trunk. He states every fact simply as a fact, 
exaggerates nothing, diminishes nothing, and clearly does not care 
two straws what judgment any shareholder may form of any par- 
ticular line. His special form of credulity, if he has one,—and it 
does not interfere with his judgment,—is in believing that a quick 
mode of locomotion will tend to make a Hindooa Christian. Upon 
every other point he is the most coldly reasonable of writers, as 
coldly reasonable when describing a marvellous achievement in 
his own profession as when drawing his railway map, the clearest 
we ever remember to have seen. It is really a beautiful map, so 
reticent, with so much omitted that it breaks the heart of a map- 
seller to omit, that the shareholder can see at a glance what his 
line means. He has only to put this piece of tissue-paper on a 
really good big map of India, say, the official one published by W. 
Allen and Co., and read the description of his line, and he will 
know as much about it and its chances as oul of India he can hope 
to learn. 

It would be useless in an article like this to attempt to condense 
Captain Davidson's already condensed account of the origin of 
Indian Railways, of the absurd ditliculties by which they were 
impeded, of their ultimate adoption and detailed history. All 
that is most valuable,—though Captain Davidson might have said 
a cordial word about Sir Macdonald Stephenson's warfare of years 
with every conceivable variety of fool—but the chapters which 
will strike Indian Railway shareholders are those on the cost 
of construction. Very wild ideas originally prevailed upon 
this subject. Many worthy but unpractical persons had, 
we believe, originally an idea that railways in India would 
cost almost nothing. We have seen, if we remember rightly, 
though Captain Davidson does not mention them, demonstrations 
on paper that railways in India could be built for £3,000 
a mile, —a little more than the cost of good rails, — and 
£8,000 a mile was for years accepted as the official ideal. 
They really cost about £20,000. ‘The shareholders, indeed, 
enjoyed some prim? ficie advantages of no slight account. 
Government were to give the land. This agreement, a really 
noble bit of generosity, has been very little talked about, but has 
been rigidly adhered to, and Captain Davidson calculates will cost 
the Government of India for the railways already sanctioned more 
than ten millions sterling, or say a tenth of the entire capital 
expended, for which vast benefaction no direct return whatever is 
to be made to the State. Indeed, we are not sure the gift is not 
larger, for Captain Davidson has been very fair in his calculations 
as against the State, and does not apparently take into account 
the increase of value every railway gives to the land of the pro- 
vinces it passes through. ‘Then there are no Parliamentary expenses 
at all, or legal, the total amount debited under those heads being 
for the East Indian, £4,093; and Great Indian Peninsula, £4,124, 
wiiile it was calculated that labour would be very cheap indeed. 
So it was, but the supervision of labour was very dear, and the 
demand even for native labour doubled daily wages almost at a 
blow. We may now take skilled labour in India as worth a shilling, 
and unskilled labour sixpence a day, on the lowest computation, 
each man hired at that price being worth, say, a third of a good 
English navvy. The gradients were easy, but the bridges were 
very numerous aud costly, a single section of 32 miles in the Mir- 


zapore district having five of the first class. ‘ Over the river 


| Kadjourah there were three openings of 80 feet, spanned by 
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iron ‘eetee: and over another stream near there was one|ment which facility of communication produces. In this respect 
} nothing remains to be desired. Commerce is annaally ine trensing, 


similar opening. The river Bulwan required eight arches, the 
Kurnowtee five, and the Ooglah three, all of 60 feet each. The 
piers, with their cut-water and pilasters, the abutments, wing walls, 
string course, and parapet, were all of dressed ashlar, and the arch 
stones were carefully finished. The total amount of masonry in the 
division was about 14 million of cubic feet ; and, in addition to the 
bridges mentioned, included four viaducts, with a total of seven- 
teen openings of 17-feet iron girders, and ten viaducts with 
twelve openings of 12-feet girders;” whilst the Tonse, just be- 
yond, was 1,000 feet wide, and the Soane, on the edge of the county, 
required a bridge of 1,577 yards or seven furlongs in Jength and 
82 feet high. Then there is dreadful worry about sleepers. 
Captain Davidson’s pages upon this point, which will one day 
affect every Indian railway project, are, as usual, moderate, accu- 
rate, and valuable. ‘Supposing tliat sleepers of Indian woods 
only be used, the number of sleepers required for laying a single 
line over the 5,600 miles of sanctioned railway at 1,760 sleepers 
per mile, is 9,856,000, and the renewals annually are so numerous 
that a like number would be needed about every ten or fifteen 
years.t Assuming that square-heart wood be insisted upon, sappy 
and half-round sleepers being rejected, then as according to Dr. 
Brandis, the Government Conservator of Forests, from three to 
five sleepers only can be cut from one tree, 34 or 13 million of 
timber trees would be needed at every fifteenth year. But as teak 
and sal trees take a period, variously estimated at from twenty- 
five to thirty years to come to maturity, and as but few trees of 
any value or age are reported as left in forests at all adjacent to 
the lines of railway, the immense difficulty, or rather impossibility 
of procuring an adequate number of sleepers from the timber of 
India alone, will be evident.” Be it remembered, Indian forests, 
so far from being inexhaustible are very limited, the ‘ jungle’ 
trees being utterly useless for any such purpose. Sleepers can be 
procured from Europe, but they cost money, and all substitutes 
of stone or iron have failed. Captain Davidson gives an 
account of all the woods tried in India, but it is still clear 
that anybody who could invent a cheap and durable sleeper, say, 
who could make brick slightly elastic, would confer an indefinite 
benefit on all Railway Companies. Indian Railways therefore, 
though cheaply built in comparison with English lines, have cost 
much money, and Captain Davidson, who, be it remembered, has 
many years’ personal experience of them, gives the following as 
their probable ultimate cost :— 
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p per 
East Indian Railway .., £2: 2000... £150 000. 
Great Indian Peninsula 16,000f 13.000 





I iaicesidndacercinsasie gisyuwa Hreveuivi 12,000) Short lengths of these 
Bombay and Barodah.. . 20,000> lines are laid with a 
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Calcutta and _—s 90.000 | A costly terminus at 
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The debt of the Companies for interest has been reduced to 
£12,000,000 for all India, and Captain Davidson evidently believes 
that the great trunk Railways will all clear themselves of the 
Upon this point, however, he is exceedingly cautious, 


guarantee. 
Iie gives a very definite 


not to say just a little over-reticent. 
opinion as to the comparative chances of each line, but for the 
rest restricts himself to an official table now rather out of date, 
but from which the reader may draw this rough but sound deduction. 
Any great Indian railway which is earning £45 per mile per week 
of gross receipts is doing very well indeed, and going to declare an 
extra dividend, ‘That is a brutally rough rule, but it is evidently 
correct, and is worth remembering. Captain Davidson enters into 
no speculation, as we have said, on profits; but he believes that 
traffic will increase, and we may quote his final sentence as at 
once pleasant to shareholders and illustrative of the only defect in 
his book :— 

“ But although the financial position of railways in India is thus, on 
the whole, satisfactory now, while promising far larger results in the 
futuro, yet the return from their construction to which the Government 
have mainly looked has always been the material and social advance- 





+ Mr. Turnbull considers that 226 new sleepers per mile per annum would be re- 
quired for maintenance, and 10 per cent, more for sidings. On this calculation 
1,388,800 of sleepers would be needed yearly for Indian railways, which at five 
sleepers a tree would require 277,760 trees to be felled in the forests of India per 
annum. 

¢ Ghf&t lines excepted. Many failures arising in some degree from indifferent 
work have recently come to light, and the reconstruction consequently necessary 
will probably swell the first cost of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway per mile to 
the figure given for the East Indian Railway. 














wages are rising, mant eet ries are spt ringing up, skilful and intelligent 
artizans are being educated, and the social barriers of caste and pre- 
judice seem gradually yieldin g; and there is a hope ned with 
the prosperity, we uth, and civilization which have been poner and 
fostered by the railways of India, tho blessings of a spiritual 
Christianity, based on the truth of God's Word, may ere long spread 
extonsively over the length and breadth of that land, which has for so 
many ages remained covered with the pall of apathy aud vice that falsg 
religions of overy kind invariably throw over tho countries in which 
they exist.” 

Pall! Well, in one sense the metaphor may be true, but one 
winces a little to hear that summary condemnation of Athens; 
while as to the railways, does Captain Davidson really believe that 
quick locomotion, cheap carriage, and drunken engine-drivers 
spread Christianity half as fast as a single native apostle would ? 
And how will the railway help to develop him ? 
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NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA.* 
Wirn the exception of the first 150 pages of this book, which call 
themselves a memoir of Sir Neil Campbell, and are really an 
unnecessary account of his military history, Mr. Maclachlan’s con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the great Napoleon is both valuable 
and interesting. Sir Neil Campbell’s diary was kept faithfully, 
the truly prominent figure being always prominent, and the 
diarist, for the most part, retreating into the background. We 
do not cast any reflection on Sir Neil Campbell or his nephew 
when we say that this is as it should be. It must be 
evident that a book of this kind can only be read for 
its subject. ‘The interest we feel in the first captivity centres 
in the captive. As we should not very much care for a descrip- 
tion of Kiba at the time when it was constituted a separate princi- 
pality, and given into the possession of the Emperor Napoleon, 
so we are not very curious to know the past history of the British 
Commissioner who accompanied Napoleon to his new residence, 
and kept a sort of volunteer watch over his movements. In tle 
case of Sir Hudson Lowe our feelings would be different. But 
Sir Hudson’s Lowe’s character was a very important element in 
the second captivity. It is not every one who would have under- 
taken the work of insulting a great man whenever he spuke to him. 
Sir Neil’s Campbell’s task was much easier. Tis instructions, it 
is true, were not very definite. Lord Castlereagh informed him 
that he was to reside in the island of Elba till further orders, 
if Napoleon should consider that the presence of British 
could be in protecting the island and _ his 
against insult or attack. It was the of the 
Regent to afford ‘every facility and protection” 
to Napoleon’s “secure asylum.” No doubt these words convey 
more than one meaning. It might be that Sir Neil Campbell was 
to take care that the secure asylum was not broken from within, 
as well as not attacked from without. ‘There were alarms about 
the Dey of Algiers, who was said to have ‘ instructed 
to seize all vessels sailing under the flag of Elba, and the person 
of the Sovereign of that island should any opportunity 


a 


officer of use 


person wish 


Prince 


his cruisers 


also, 


happily offer of getting hold of him,” but the real danger came 
from Napoleon’s own restlessness. Sir Neil, at least, felt this, 


though he could not persuade the Ministers at home to take oe 
precautions. Although, as he says, Napoleon “ appeared to be ¢ 

sort of prisoner of England under my charge,” and although it 
was * universally supposed in Italy and publicly stated that Great 
the detention of 
Napoleon’s person, and that [ am the executive agent for this 
as Napoleon himself believed, yet Sir Neil was really 
A manuscript letter of Sir Walter Scott's, quoted in this 
‘The whole correspond- 


Britain is responsible to the other Powers for 


purpose,” 
powerless. 
volume, is express upon the subject. 
ence of Sir Neil with the British Ministers has been scen by me, 
and it is but justice to say that he repeatedly represented the 
difficulties of his situation, and desired instructions which do not 
seem to have been sent.” And Lord Castlereagh himself said in 
the House of Commons, * I repeat that our Government never 
undertook a police establishment at Riba, Colonel Campbell was 
certainly there for the purpose of occasionally communicating 
with our Government upon such matters as might pass under his 
observation both there and in Italy, where, at that time, we had 
no accredited agents ; he was there, at first, merely as one of the con- 
ductors, according to the treaty ; and I afterwards suffered him to re- 
main between that island and Leghorn for the purpose | have men- 


tioned ; but nothing more was ever contemplated. It would have 





* Napo eau and Elba; being a Journal of Cccurrences in Is14-1515. 
With Notes of Conversations. By the late Major-ieneral Sir Neil Campbell, C.5. 
With a Memoir by his Nephew, Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, M.A. London : 


Murray, 1569. 
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been out of Colonel Campbell’s power to have attempted anything 
further—he could not have done it ; for the fact was that although 
at first treated with familiarity by Bonaparte, his visits were sub- 
sequently disapproved of ; latterly he found the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining an interview with him, so completely did the latter 
surround himself with imperial etiquette.” Our treatment of 
Napoleon had therefore the double advantage of making him 
think he wasa prisoner and leaving him free to escape. We atoned 
for our fault afterwards. St. Helena showed him what was really 
meant by a dungeon, and in the contrast presented by Sir Neil 
Campbell to Sir Hudson Lowe, he could see that there was a 
difference between a commissioner and a gaoler. 

We do not think Sir Neil Campbell a wholly unprejudiced 
observer, but though he may have been naturally alive to the 
unfavourable side of Napoleon’s character, it is plain that, except 
on the first few occasions, the Emperor did not try to ingratiate 
himself with his supposed keeper. The judgments passed by 
Napoleon on those who had not served him as implicitly as he 
wished do not speak well for his nature. It particularly struck 
Sir Neil that when Napoleon laid the death of the Duke of 
Enghien at Talleyrand’s door, ‘‘ he showed much enmity towards 
Talleyrand, but very little emotion or regret at the circumstance 
itself.” Then Napoleon's way of talking seems to have impressed 
Sir Neil with a feeling of his charlatanism. We sce this in the 
report of the conversation on the battle of the Nile between 
Napoleon and Captain Adye. But it appears still more strongly 
in the account of Napoleon’s interview with a Norwegian. 
‘‘What is the population of Norway?” asked the Emperor. 
‘Two millions, Sire,” was the reply. ‘One million eight 
hundred thousand,” observed Napoleon immediately. Sir Neil 
Campbell’s reflection is, ‘‘Some of Napoleon’s admirers will 
say in this, as in so many other instances, that it shows 
wonderful knowledge and minutely correct information,—unless, 
indeed, he had referred to his library to prepare himself for 
the interview.” Under the circumstances, this may not appear 
improbable. Yet Sir Neil does not confine himself to this one side 
of Napoleon’s character. Many of the other conversations they 
had together, many of the incidents of the journey from Fon- 
tainebleau to Elba, and of Napoleon’s life in the island, are emi- 
nently suggestive. The first interview Sir Neil Campbell had with 
the Emperor was at Fontainebleau, the day after his arrival. “I 
saw before me,” he says, ‘‘a short, active-looking man, who was 
rapidly pacing the length of his apartment, like some wild animal 
in its cell. He was dressed in an old green uniform, with gold 
epaulets, blue pantaloons, and red,top-boots, unshaven, uncombed, 
with the fallen particles of snuff scattered profusely upon his upper 
lip and breast.” On this, as on one other occasion, he spoke very 
highly of the Duke of Wellington. He was especially pleased 
by the Duke’s reply to the Abbé de Pradt, when that former chap- 
lain of Napoleon’s was casting reflections on his military genius. A 
Frenchman present had referred in answer to the glories of 
Napoleon's Italian campaigns, and the Duke of Wellington, being 
appealed to, said that thesuccess which the Emperor had obtained 
in the last campaign, between the Seine and the Marne, was 
equally great. Sir Neil’s comparison of Napoleon to a wild animal in 
its cell recurs to us more than once during this diary. In one place 
we are told that the Emperor's energy is preternatural. ‘‘ He appears 
to take so much pleasure in perpetual movement, and in seeing 
those who accompany him sink under fatigue. Ido not think it 
to be possible for him to sit down to study, or any pursuits of 
retirement, as proclaimed by him to be his intention, so long 
as his state of health permits corporeal exercise.” One day, 
after being on foot from five in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, inspecting frigates and transports, he rode for three 
hours ‘pour se défatiguer.’ Later on, Sir Neil remarks that 
‘* Napoleon seems to have lost all habits of study and sedentary 
application.” When not shifting from one of his residences in the 
island to another, and making changes and improvements, he had 
fallen into a state of complete inactivity, which ought to have 
appeared more dangerous than the height of restlessness. Yet it 
was this very time which Sir Neil chose for the inapt remark that 
Napoleon seemed quite resigned to his retreat. The mistake was 
not so great as that of an English Under-Secretary, who declared 
that Napoleon was altogether forgotten in Europe the day before 
the escape from Elba. But Sir Neil recovered himself in a very 
short time, and became more and more watchful. He was absent 
from the island when the escape took place. On his way back 
from Leghorn he must have been almost in sight of Napoleon's 
flotilla. But he had a very strong presentiment that all was not 





right. When he embarked at Leghorn he at once asked the 
captain of the English man-of-war which had just come from | 


Elba if anything extraordinary had happened. The captain assured 
him that he had left Napoleon on the island two days before. 
But by the time Sir Neil landed in Elba the bird had flown. 
There was a sudden bustle among the French troops on the 
island in the afternoon of the 26th of February. A few hours 
later they all marched out of the fortifications and embarked 
on board Napoleon’s brig and two other vessels. Napoleon him- 
self came on board at nine in the evening, just one hour after Sir 
Neil had embarked at Leghorn. This coincidence in time is not a 
little singular. But it is plain that if the English had known 
what Napoleon was doing they would have taken the law into 
their own hands. Sir Neil admits in his diary that he was ready 
to give orders to Captain Adye to intercept any of Napoleon's 
vessels, and, ‘¢in case of their offering any resistance, to destroy 
them.” ‘I am confident,” he adds, ‘‘ that both he and I will be 
justified by our Sovereign, our country, and the world, in pro- 
ceeding to any extremity upon our own responsibility in a case of 
so extraordinary a nature.” No doubt, had Napoleon himself been 
on board a ship which was so destroyed, and had perished with it, 
Lord Liverpool would have welcomed the solution. A soldier who 
will act without instructions is often the best servant of those who 
cannot originate, but who, when a step has once been taken, are 
not afraid of any consequences. 

One of the points brought out most strongly by Sir Neil 
Campbell is Napoleon’s unpopularity both in Elba and in certain 
parts of France. On the journey from Fontainebleau his carriage 
was very nearly being stormed by a mob, and in consequence, the 
Emperor ‘‘ mounted one of the horses, and dressed in a plain great- 
coat, wearing, too, a Russian cloak, and a common round hat with 
a white cockade, rode on in advance of the carriages, accompanied 
only by a courier.” In this disguise he talked to the landlady of 
the first post-house they came to, and probably heard no good of 
himself, for she asked when Napoleon would pass, and abused him. 
He was so afraid of designs on his life that he would neither eat 
nor drink at the post-house, and afterwards he changed coats and 
caps with the Commissioners, calling himself alternately Colone} 
Campbell and Lord Burghersh. The disguise would hardly 
have imposed on any one of the least discernment. Any 
person who understood English would know that the name 
Campbell was not pronounced “‘ Combell,” which seems to have 
been Napoleon’s version of it. But these precautions probably 
set Napoleon’s mind at ease. It was from the same motive that. 
he would not cross to Elbain a French man-of-war, but demanded 
an English frigate. Being gratified in this wish, however, he in- 
sisted on being received on board with royal honours, and when 
it was represented to him that salutes were never fired after 
sunset, he proposed to remain on shore till the next morning. 
To this the Commissioners would not consent, and so navab 
etiquette had to yield to political urgency. ‘This was certainly 
one of the points on which resistance would have been useless. 
Sir Neil Campbell seems to have been fully awake to the neces- 
sity of humouring his quasi-captive. The impression conveyed 
by the diary is that the Emperor was fortunate in his British 
Commissioner, though humouring was not always sufficient in 
itself, and though the ‘* Combell” régime suddenly broke down 
under an unusual pressure. 





SIR W. ERLE ON TRADE UNIONS.* 
{SECOND NOTICE] 
Tne title of Sir W. Erle’s book is the Law Relating to Trade 
Unions. He says in his introduction that he “ intended, in writing 
this memorandum, to state the law asit is, and only rarely to expreas 
an opinion as to what the law ought to be.” But he had said a little 
before that, ‘in stating the common law,” he had ‘‘ aimed to assign 
some of the reasons for it, both with a view to show that the law 
is as stated, and also in order to foster loyalty.” Sir W. Erle does 
not seem to perceive that when a writer only assigns ‘ some of 
the reasons” for a law, and not those against it, he, in fact, 
impresses upon others, if he does not himself express, the opinion 
that the law is what it ought to be. Hence, his book consists 
really of two elements—law, plus advocacy of the law, and there 
is great danger that what belongs to the second element will be 
misconstrued, or knowingly misapplied, as belonging to the first ; 
that the ex-Chief Justice’s mere theories will be trumpeted forth 
as authoritative law. And it is surely a serious question how 
far the head of a Commission, before the report is issued, or pro- 
bably even agreed on, is justified in putting forth to the public, 
not a merely impartial statement of a portion of the law which 





* The Law Relating to Trade Unions, By Sir William Erle, formerly Chief Justice 
in the Common Pleas, London: Macmillan. 1869. 
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forms, amongst other things, the subject of that Commission's 
inquiries, but one garnished with arguments in its favour. Such 
an act can but serve to bias public opinion beforehand, and although 
Sir W. Erle may offer the memorandum on his ‘‘ own responsibility,” 
the mere fact of its publication, being what it is, commits him as 
chairman of the Commission, and the Commission pro tanto with 
him. 

That these are no merely speculative objections every page alinost 
of Sir W. Erle’s book is sufficient to show. Space, however, fails 
us for dwelling on the many misstatements into which his advocacy 
of the existing law has led him,—e.y., bis extraordinary attempt 
to read modern political economy into our old common law, and 
to represent the latter as upholding the ‘‘ right to a free course for 
trade ” during a half-millennium of restrictive legislation, and long 
before the very idea of labour as a commodity, and no longer as a 
mere personal service, has ever been conceived. But there is one 
such misstatement which requires to be adverted to, as being the 
most specious of all, and in fact pervading the whole book. 

Great allowance must, no doubt, be made for the fondness of a 
judge full of years and honour towards a law which he has long 
administered. See how, in the midst of his dry Fourth Insti- 
tute, old Sir E. Coke breaks out into something very like poetry, 
when he speaks of ‘‘ the laws of England, the golden metwand 
whereby all men’s causes are justly and evenly measured”! But 
when Sir W. Erle in his introduction informs us that, ‘‘in law, 
labour and capital are not contradistinguished, neither the rights 
nor the duties of a person are affected by being placed in the class 
of either labourer or capitalist ;” or, again, at p. 12,—this time in all 
the solemnity of italics,—that ‘‘ every person has a right under the 
law, as between him and his fellow-subjects, to full freedom in 
disposing of his own labour or his own capital according to his 
own will,” the only answer is: ‘Itis not true. The law does contra- 
distinguish labour and capital, does withhold from the labourer 
in many ways that freedom in disposing of his labour which it 
generally grants to the capitalist in disposing of his capital; 
nay, in some cases withholds such freedom even from the latter.’ 

The power of disposing of a thing according to one’s own will 
includes surely that of placing it at the disposal of another. A 
cannot be said to have * full freedom in disposing of” a sovereign 
if he cannot hand it over to B togiveaway. But we are expressly 
told by Sir W. Erle, some twelve pages further on, that this does 
not apply to the two articles labour or capital. ‘A person,” 
he says (pp. 24-5), ‘‘can neither alienate for a time his freedom 
to dispose of -his own labour or his own capital according to his 
own will,”—referring to ‘ Hilton v. Eckersley,”—‘ nor alienate 
such freedom generally and make himself a slave,’—referring to 
Sommersett’s case,—** it follows that he cannot transfer it to the 
governing body of a union.” 

The case of ‘‘ Hilton v. Eckersley” affords, indeed, one of 
the most obvious arguments in favour of the impartiality of the 
law between labour and capital. It was that of employers enter- 
ing into mutual bonds to carry on their business in accordance with 
the resolutions of a majority, and the bonds were eventually held 
incapable of enforcement; first, as being ‘‘ in restraint of trade ;” 
secondly, because the Court saw ‘‘ no way of avoiding the conclu- 
sion that if a bond of this sort is capable of being enforced at law, 
an agreement to the same effect amongst workmen must be equally 
legal and enforceable,” and so they would ‘‘be giving a legal 
effect to combinations of workmen for the purpose of raising wages, 
and make their strikes capable of being enforced at law.” ‘The 
latter ground of decision (to the former we shall revert hereafter) 
anounts to this,—that a particular form of association is to be with- 
held from the capitalist, lest a certain analogous one should become 
open to the labourer. Now, it so happens that the particular form 
of capitalist’s contract invalidated by ‘ Hilton v. Eckersley,” that 
of a bond with a penalty, has been since—as Sir W. Erle well 
knows from the evidence taken before him—replaced to great 
advantage for employers’ associations by a deposit of promissory 
notes,—an expedient perfectly easy for the capitalist, quite nugatory, 
as a rule, for the labourer. But what if the form of association 
which the law in “ Hilton v. Eckersley ” refuses to ratify be only 
one among many which are open to the capitalist,—if the similar one 
for the labourer be the only one generally available to him? Would 
the law then be impartial, which ignores these two specific forms 
and enforces the others? And if “restraint of trade” under our 
present social circumstances may be caused as well by one capitalist 
as by many,—if it can be caused by many capitalists in many ways 
without legal hindrance, is the law impartial which uses it in one 
case against the associated capitalists, precisely in order not to 
sanction the association of labourers ? 

It is not true that “a person cannot alienate for a time his free- 





dom to dispose of his own capital.” With the single exception of 
the case of combination among independent employers, the law has 
given this power, within ever expanding limits, to the capitalist. 
Take the ordinary contract of partnership. Two or more men 
allow to each other equal rights in disposing of their respective 
shares of capital. Or they vest special powers of control over the 
capital generally in one or more managing partners; or one of 
them is a sleeping partner, and leaves his share at the entire dis- 
posal of the rest. In all this the law sees nothing amiss ; approves, 
helps, enforces. Take the Joint Stock Company. Hundreds, it 
may be thousands, of capitalists throw their contributions together, 
with or without limited liability, placing the disposal of the capital, 
with the reservation to the great bulk of them of generally very 
slender powers of check or control, at the disposal of a few as a 
Board of Directors, or in many cases of one or two only as Manag- 
ing Directors. Here the law not only helps and enforces, but 
expressly regulates and superadds privileges, often exorbitant 
ones. 

Now, what is virtually the working-man’s Trade Union but a 
form of partnership,—the only one generally available to him,—of 
which labour is the subject-matter, the regulation of its terms of 
sale the business, and the object,—instead of the money profit of 
the capitalist,—the advantage expected to be derived by the mem- 
bers through such regulations in and from the sale of their labour ? 
But the mere forming of such a partnership was long treated as a 
crime; it has been made as yet dispunishable for two purposes 
only; and the aid of the law is wholly withheld for enforcing 
even such purposes. Nor is this all. The law directly supports 
the capitalists’ associations, under the various forms above indi- 
cated, against the associated labourers ; gives the former full legal 
power to fix the terms for the purchase of the article labour; 
denies to the latter all legal power to fix the terms for its sale. A 
provision, out of which legal action may arise, that no apprentice, 
clerk, or servant shall be engaged or employed in or about the 
business by one partner without the consent of the other, is 
inserted as a matter of course in a partnership deed, unless by 
special instruction the power to buy labour—for this is what the 
clause really refers to—is vested in a particular individual. Iu a 
joint-stock company’s deed of settlement, the power to appoint, 
employ, dismiss clerks, servants, &c., is vested in the Board of 
Directors, or in a Managing Director. Wherever the business 
is large, whether carried on by a company, by a partnership,— 
nay, by a private individual, —the regulation of the terms on which 
labour is to be bought is even vested in persons who may be mere 
strangers, wiuether managers or foremen. But if labourers, 
even when associated together for purposes for which the law 
itself supplies a specific form of recognition,—e.g., as a Friendly 
Society,—attempt to make the regulation of the sale of their labour 
one of the incidents of their association, the law withholds its sanc- 
tion altogether. And thus, whilst the associated capitalists, be 
they few or many,—the firm, the railway, or other joint-stock 
company,—may, without fear of the law of conspiracy, either 
by themselves in common, or through a stranger, fix any terms, 
not in themselves illegal, on which alone they will purchase labour— 
may, if those terms are not accepted, and whatever may be the 
result of their action as respects the restraint of trade to others, 
perhaps even though it should arrest the whole traflic of one of 
those monopolized highways called a line of railroad, throw thou- 
sands of labourers out of work ; if twoor more of the labourers who 
sell their labour to such associated capitalists seek, by any 
binding form of union, to fix the terms on which they will sell 
their labour, they fall at once under the shadow of that law of 
conspiracy which—like some arithmetician who should maintain 
that noughts linked together become units—makes crimes out of no 
crimes by mere association of individuals, and which may be called 
into action against them by the very associated capitalists them- 
selves. And if they refuse in common to sell their labour on any 
terms but their own, the law, by the mouth of its luminaries, talks 
big about “ restraint of trade,” the “right to a free course for 
trade,” quotes the case of ‘* the negro Sommersett” to prove that 
any such combination for selling labour on specified terms is a form 
of slavery ; and, in short, dwells from every point of view, and in 
every form of words, on the inestimable privilege which is con- 
ferred upon every individual stick by forbidding its being bound or 
binding itself in a bundle with others,—except, indeed, by that wisp 
of straw, itself only recognized by the law in certain cases, an 
agreement which every person agreeing can break ! 

But now let us look for an instant at that imposing plea of 
“+ yestraint of trade” on which Sir W. Erle dwells at such length, 
which is so solemnly invoked against two or more individual 
capitalists agreeing to carry on not oue, but several businesses 
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according to mutual agreement, in order that labourers may be 
debarred from seeking to dispose in like manner of their labour. 
What does it amount to in presence of existing social circumstances ? 
Surely it needs only to open one’s eyes in order to see that at the 
present day such a plea is practically one for the capitalist, against 
the labourer. As between capital and labour,-is not the accumu- 
lation of capital, in the hands of one individual or of several, 
exactly equivalent to the association of labourers? A B, a 
single capitalist, employs a thousand men. ‘The mere fact of his 
doing so shows that, as against those thousand individual labourers, 
he has the united power of a thousand individual employers. Sup- 
pose that he enjoys (and instances of this would be easy to find) the 
practical monopoly of a certain trade, at all events within a given 
district, and that because all or some of those thousand ask more 
or refuse to take leas for the sale of their labour than he chooses 
to give, he shuts the door of his establishment. In what is the 
“restraint of trade” less than if those thousand men by common 
consent had struck work ? Or, to steer in the very wake of ‘‘ Hilton 
v. Eckersley,” in what is it less than if, instead of one capitalist 
employing 1,000 men, there were two employing 500 each? Yet 
where is the legal sage who would talk of restraint of trade 
against the one man, even though, for fear of the thousand com- 
bining, he might talk of it against the two ? 

It has been with great pain that the writer of this paper has been 
compelled to speak thus unfavourably of a work by a judge of high 
character, and one whose judgment in “ Hilton v. Eckersley” 
(though he seems now to consider that he was mistaken) gave indi- 
cations of far greater breadth of thought than that of the majority 
by which he was overruled. But we dare not forget his position 
as head of the Trades’ Unions’ Commission, nor can we repress 
the fear that this entirely one-sided Memorandum of his is an 
augury of the Commissioners’ coming Report. Should this be the 
case, it will be a real misfortune to the country. It is time that 
the labour of Englaud should have as full and free power of asso- 
ciation as its capital. Whatever Sir W. Erle may say, it has 
not that power yet. J. M. L. 
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The Chronology of the Bible. By Samuel Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.)— 
This little book will clear up some difficulties, and possibly help to 
settle some disputed points. Scripture chronology, as Mr. Sharpe 
points out, is confused by the common neglect of readers in noting the 
method of computing regnal years. Many well informed persons are 
probably not aware that the first year of a Roman Emperor’s reign was 
reckoned from the day of his accession to the official New Year's Day 
{August 29), and might therefore consist of any number of days. 
Tiberius’s first year, for instance, consisted of ten, as he camo to the 
throne August 19. Taking St. Luke’s statement that the Baptist’s 
preaching commenced in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (the 29th of 
August, A.D, 27, to the same day in 28), and the assertion, in which 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian agree, that our Lord was crucified 
in that Emperor’s sixteenth year, which would end 29th of August, A.D. 
29, Mr. Sharpe concludes that the duration of the ministry was something 
less than nineteen months. It will be remembered that the crucifixion 
could not have been later than April. Most writers prefer a much 
longer time. Mr. Lewin, in his Fusti Sacri, extends it, we think, to five 
years. They would argue that the fifteenth year of St. Luke may refer 
to the joint reign of Tiberius with Augustus, though this seems doubtful, 
and with more force, that the dates of the Christian fathers are not 
trustworthy. Mr. Sharpe’s argument that the crucifixion took place on 
a Thursday is very ingenious. It makes three of the accounts very 
plain by sacrificing St. Luke’s. We were amused at the naiveté with 
which the date of Daniel, chap. 7, is fixed. The sixty-and-two weeks and 
half a week he takes to end in B.C. 51, when Gabinius set up the Roman 
ensigns (the abomination of desolation) on the walls; and so, as he says, 
“the author of this chapter would seem to have written it in the year 
B.C, 51.” The hypothesis of prediction is evidently not worth mention- 
ing, and yet a number of people, some of them very learned people, 
believe in it. 

A House of Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—A 
good novel, we might venture to say a very good novel, though the 
interest is scarcely maintained to the end. The title, while it explains 
the nature of the story, may serve to account for this failure. Building 
& house of cards is an operation which a bystander may watch with 
almost breathless attention, but when it is tolerably well finished we 
look with certainty for the catastrophe. We look with interest, almost 
with sympathy, at Julia as she builds up her card-house of a happy and 
prosperous life; when that is done the interest fails. We know that it 
will come down ; we evon perceive what it is that will bring itdown. This 
being so, there cannot be much of a plot. But there are some very good 
writing and drawing of character. The Haviland family, with their 
serene, unshaken belief in their superiority in the matters of wisdom 





and beauty to the rest of mankind are admirable, and so is Frank 
Burdett, the unworthy husband of one of the Havilands as the 
family consider him, but a very good fellow in the judgment of the 
world. And the moral of the story—the Nemesis of a neglected duty— 
is excellent. The murder scene in the third volume—tho reader 
must not suppose that such scenes abound—is borrowed, we imagine, 
from an incident of real life which took place, if our memory serves 
us, at Ireland’s Eye, near Dublin, a case of alleged murder where there 
was a doubt whether death had not happened in bathing. 


Transition. By the Rey. Augustus Clissold, M.A. (Longman.)—Mr. 
Clissold believes that the alternative in modern controversy will be 
between “Scopticism and that view of Divine Inspiration which has 
been given in the writings of Swedenborg.” His thesis is that “the 
Church is from the Word,” by which he means the written Scripture ; 
and the great error and cause of weakness in the Church he takes to be 
the adherence to literal interpretation of Scripture and the neglect of 
the spiri‘val meaning. He instances the passage in Leviticus, about 
the conditions of the release of Hebrew slaves, which most people are 
accustomed to interpret of provisions actually made for an ordinary 
contingeucy, but which really, it would seem, sets forth some great 
spiritual truth. This literal interpretation, Mr. Clissold says, has 
exposed the Scripture to attacks of destructive criticism; the method 
of Swedenborg would take it into a region utterly remote and secure. 
What could Bishop Coleuso say when he was told that all the numbers 
which will not agree, the sacrifices that could not be offered, the pigeons 
that could not be eaten, were not real numbers, sacrifices, pigeons, but 
uncertain angelic or human mysteries? He would be like Diomed when 
7£neas had been carried off in a cloud. This is intelligible, if it is nothing 
more ; but what can be meant when it is said that the Adamic Church 
had a written but not a spoken language, because at that day “the whole 
life famed forth in the faco ”? 


Out of Charity. By the Author of Askerdale Park. (Skeot.)—It is 
certainly well to begin with a good plunge. Here is what the reader of 
Out of Charity will have to take. An elderly clergyman is overtaken 
by a storm of rain somewhore in Fulham, sees a garden door open, 
enters, and stands up under a tree. Wishing to depart, he finds the 
door locked, and enters the house by a French window, intending to 
pass through unnoticed to the front. He sits down in the room, and 


Salis asleep. Waking hours afterwards he hears two persons enter, and 


listens to their conversation (it is dark, but they have brought no light). 
They seem to be plotting the murder of a child which one of them has 
with her. They go out for a time, leaving the baby, which he runs off 
with. After this we are scarcely susceptible of astonishment, and 
indeed the author scarcely rises to such a height again. Ho mixes a 
number of characters together in the most complicated entanglement, 
and brings them to the front with the most unfaltering courage when- 
ever they are wanted either to perplex or to simplify the plot. There 
is of course a murder scene—that is as indispensable as a title-page, but 
the effect of combining it with an eclipse of the moon must be allowed 
to bo entirely novel. The tale, as may be seen, is very near the border 
of burlesqne ; but it is decidedly readable and amusing. The puppets 
are sufficiently like human beings, and they are moved about with 
surprising agility. One word we have of serious blame. We don't like 
Orangemen, but we do not think it fair to say that they are disposed 
by their opinions to do murder for hire. 


Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale for the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
Elizabeth M. Sewell. (Nimmo.)—The public is much obliged to 
the editor for having, as she says, recommended the publication of this 
tale. It is about as amusing a thing as we have come across for some 
time. <A fairy, apparently benevolont, but really mischievous, as may 
be guessed from her name, Polypragmosyne, gives a party of people the 
power of wishing for what they like; the inconvenient results that 
follow make a new discourse on the old moral of “the vanity of human 
wishes.” This is what happens to Sir Lloyd Lloyd, a benevolent squire, 
to whom the first four wishes, the allotted number, are given. The 
first phenomenon presenting itself is that none of the ladies appear at 
breakfast; the second, that an infirm friend of Sir Lloyd's comes in 
restored to youth ; but gambolling about in his delight, slips down and 
breaks his leg. The accident brings down the ladies, whose crinolines 
have been mysteriously removed. The third wish is of a more serious 
kind. Sir Lloyd thinks that he can manage human affairs generally 
better than the people to whom they are entrusted, and accordingly 
undertakes them. A good deal of business comes upon his hands, some 
of it rather perplexing ; as, for instance, when he hears that the Imaum 
of Muscat has beeu oppressing the Wahabees, and does not know where 
to look for the names on the map, hovers, in fact, between Asia and 
Africa, but finally concludes that it would be as well to send the Channel 
Fleet to look after the affair. In the afternoon, his friends visiting the 
neighbouring town find every one full of the shocking news that 
Lawyer Pritchard has drowned himself; from another they learn that 
Lawyer Sharpham is missing. The mail comes in from the neighbour- 
ing town with the news that there, too, the lawyers haveabsconded. Sir 
Lloyd, who is known to think that the profession does much mischief, 
is suspected, and confesses that he has wished them away, but wished 
them whither? He is not certain. Not to Jericho, he knows—that 
would be vulgar. At last he remembers that Nova Zembla was the 
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place ; as they were all taken ont of their beds on a cold winter’s morn- 
ing, they could hardly be expected to survive the night, and he is 
with difficulty persuaded to wish them back. But to undo one wish is 


to undo all; and so things return to the status quo ante. 


humorously extravagant shape we get a good deal of smart satire on 
various beliefs and practices; satire not always, we should say, just, but 
never acrimonious, Any grown-up reader who likes a joke will be pleased 
with the book ; children will not care for all of it, but will find something 


to laugh at. 


Reminiscences of European Travel. 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 


writer publishes twelve lectures in which he relates his impressions of 
Europe. Naturally, therefore, the book has something of a rhetorical 


tone, and is scarcely the better for it. 
pleasant and scholarly book of travel. 


to what Mr. Peabody says of England, and find him a fair and not 
unkindly observer, though, in American fashion, he thinks things in 


England very small, even our sermons. 


ourselves criticize pretty freely; but they are seldom accused of a 
deficiency in quantity. Surely Mr. Peabody must have been excep- 
tionally unfortunate, or fortunate, in hearing at the evening service at 


St. Paul’s a sermon but fifteen minutes’ long. 


have had diminishing glasses on when he reckoned Coniston Lake as 


not covering much more than two or three hundred acres. 


a mere pond in America, but it is nearly six miles long by half a mile 
broad. We notice one or two mistakes which ought not to follow a 
preface dated from a University. Neither Chester nor, we fancy, any 
other place in England was a “ Roman military station from the time of 


Julius Cesar until the Romans left the island.” 
mistake is the statement that Sir Christopher Wren made his plans for 
St. Paul’s “under the last of the Roman Catholic Kings.” The building 


of the Cathedral was in fact commenced in 1675. 
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~~ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFrFIcB—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, ‘ 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








| peaieiatans: >> LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

—The CHIEFEST WONDER of MODERN 
TIMES.—This incomparable medicine increases the 
appetite, strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, 
corrects biliousness, and prevents flatulency, purifies 
the system, invigorates the nerves, and reinstates 
sound health. The enormous demand for these Pills 
throughout the globe astonishes everybody, and a 
single trial convinces the most sceptical that no medi- 
cine equals Holloway's Pills in its ability to remove all 
complaints incidental to the human race. They are a 








blessing to the affiicted, and a boon to all who labour | 


under internal or external disease. ; 
the blood, removal of all restraints from the secretive 


organs, and gentle aperient action, are the prolific | others. t | 
sources of the extensive curative range of Holloway's | recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage. 


Pills. 


N ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in OVER- 
COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 61; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2s to 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 


42s. 








ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTIT OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester ; 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


N OURNING, ONE GUINEA and a 
i 





HALF the DRESS.—_JANUS CORD—manu- 
factured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable 
material at the price for Mourning. JANUS CORD 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this 
season of the year wear black for choice will flud it an 
excellent wearing dress. 





Messrs. JAY have always at command experi- 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
80 that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
ready money at the warehouse in Regent street. 
JAY'S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 
eo TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 





SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 





The purification of | 


P MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 


| Globe says:—“Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 


achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
| of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 


| Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 


Special designs | 





For homeopaths and invalids we could not | 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal]. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prim 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal ang 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


JAY'S. 
# - - The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
AY O U R N I N G ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
££ for FAMILIES. the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


)} LAZENBY and SON beg to 

e@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 

been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 

to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 

the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 

Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of Wigmore street. . 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Priced List on application, Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


1. 
In 1 vol., price 9s, cloth. 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
A History of the Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By E. De 
PRESsENSE, D.D., Author of “Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work,” &c. 
Translated from the French by JOHN STROYAN. 


2. 
In square crown 8yo, cloth elegant, price 7s 6d, dull gilt edges. 


FRET NOT: and other Poems: including Hymns, 


with Music. By HENRY BATEMAN. 


3. 
REV. BALDWIN BROWN’'S NEW WORK. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, lettered edges. 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. J. BALDWIN Bpowy, B.A. 


4. 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Price Half-a-Crown, elegantly bound in cloth. 


The KING’S DAUGHTER ; or, Words on Work to 
Educated Women. By ANNIE Harwoop, Translator of Pressensé¢'s “ Life of 
Christ.” 

“The book throughout shows mark of cultivation, and is free from that self- 
assertion which deforms the productions of some women in our day.”—Clerical 
Journal, 

“ Heartily we recommend this little treatise for its practical bearing on the great 
question of the day, and its thoroughly Christian and salutary tone."—T7he Rock. 

“ We can cordiaily recommend this very sensibly-written little work. It is most 
pleasant to note how calmly and reasonably women can discuss subjects which 
their detractors affirmed it was impossible for them to handle temperately."— 
Victoria Magazine. ‘ 

In demy 8vo, 12s, cloth. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENGLISH 
ENGINEERS, and of the INTRODUCTION of the RAILWAY SYSTEM into 
the UNITED KINGDOM. Bya Crvm ENGINEER, Author of “The Trinity of 
Italy.” 

“ A large portion of the public know little of Brunel, except that he planned the 
Great Western Railway and the Great Eastern steamship. The author gives a full 
account of the impressions made on his mind by intercourse with Brunel, and no 
reader can fail to be struck with the verisimilitude as well as with the beauty of the 
picture which he draws."—Saiurday Review, 

+‘ A thoroughly pleasant and readable book...... Teems with anecdotes both amus- 
ing and illustrative.”"—Zconomist. 

“The scientific portion of the work is so pleasantly blended with the social and 
the personal, that there is little fear that the reader will find the subject dry, or be 
tempted to turn from what is instructive to arrive more quickly at what is amusing.” 
—Examiner. 

“The style of the author is copious and easy. His descriptions are invariably 


graphic,.”—Leader. 
6. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth elegant. 


The TRIUMPH of the CROSS. By Jerome 
SAVONAROLA. Translated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical 
Sketch, by O'DELL TRAVERS HILL, F.R.G.S., Author of “ English Monasticism,” 
&e. 

“Tt is a calm and aug tative def of Christianity against the infidel. 
What is remarkable is that it is based on evidence throughout; and instead of 
crushing reason beneath the mere weight of ecclesiastical authority, appeals to the 
verdict of reason herself. The translator has prefixed to his volume a lively and 
well-written biographical sketch of the author."—Christian Advocate and Review, 

“*The Triumph of the Cross’ is a noble work, calculated to be very useful in the 
present day.”"—Our Own Fireside. 





& 
In feap. 8vo0, price 2s, cloth, red edges. 
ANCIENT HYMNS and POEMS, chiefly from the 
Latin. Translated and Imitated by the Rev. T. G. CriprEeNn. 
“These translations are beautifully rendered, and form a charming little yolume.” 
— Watchman, 
*‘ Many of these medieval strains are very sweet."—Literary World. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, price 6s, crown 8vo, cloth. 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. With Controversial Notes on “Ecce Homo.” By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., Author of “ Springdale Abbey.” 

“This is altogether one of the most remarkable of that galaxy of brilliant contri- 
butions which has been recently made to the literature of the Life of Christ."—The 
Presbyterian. 

London : HopDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





SPRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Diaries 
— ' en of an English Preacher. Edited by JoserH PARKER, D.D. 8yo, 
“An interesting and an amusing volume."—Pall! Mall Gazette. 
“Full of new and enlivening thought.”"—Churchman. 
“This is decidedly a clever book."—Contemporary Review. 
“It is unquestionably able and interesting.”"—Nonconformist. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. Entire change of Pro- 
gramme. On Monday, Feb. 22,and during the week, her Majesty's Servants will 
perform, at a quarter to eight, MACBETH. Macbeth (on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday), Mr. Phelps, (on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday), Mr. Chas, Dillon: 
Macduff, Mr. J, Ryder; Banquo, Mr. H. Sinclair; First, Second, and Third 
Witches, Messrs. Barrett, Rouse, and Moreland; Lady Macbeth (first time), Mrs. 
Howard Paul; Hecate, Mrs. Howard Paul; First Singing Witch, Miss Poole; 
Second Singing Witch, Miss Marie O'Berne, Locke's Celebrated Music. Increased 
Orchestra, and Numerous Chorus. Preceded by, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, at seven o'clock, BORROWED PLUMES: on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, THE GIRLS OF THEPERIOD. To conclude with, each evening, a Grand 
Ballet of Action, entitled BEDA. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors 
Open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





Mr, ROBERT BUCHANAN'’S SECOND 
READING from his own Poetical Works will 
take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesday Evening, March 3. Stalls, 5s.; 
Reserved Seats, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at 
Messrs. Mitchell's, Chappell’s, Bond street; 
Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Cheapside, and at the 
Rooms. ; 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S SECOND READING, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, March 3. 





PROGRAMME. 


1, MARC ANTONY in EGYPT. | 4. The BATTLE of DRUMLIE- 


'2. The LITTLE MILLINER. | 5. LIZ. a 
3. POET ANDREW. 6. The SAINT'S STORY. 


7. The WAKE of O'HARA (repeated by special desire). 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S READINGS 
FROM HIS OWN POETICAL WORKS. 








From PUNCH, January 27. 
‘¢ WELCOME TO A Poret.—Mr. Punch observes that Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, a poet of the right sort, reads publicly in London. Ha! 
sirs! We could well like to hear him.” 


From THE EXPRESS, January 26. 
‘Mr. Robert Buchanan has achieved the difficulty of inventing 
a new pleasure.” 


From tHe GLOBE, January 26. 

‘* A complete mastery over the feelings of the assemblage was 
obtained. ..... His first reading was completely successful. It 
was heard with marked attention by one of the most distinguished 
audiences an entertainment of the kind has ever gathered.” 


From tHe DAILY NEWS, Janvary 27. 

“The sombre story of the drunkard’s wife, who admits her 
husband one night to learn that he bas murdered another in a 
drunken broil, is certainly one of the most powerful dramatic 

ms in our language. Mr. Buchanan's hearers listened with 

reathless attention to the terrible narrative of the woman's dis- 
tracted wanderings in the inhospitable streets of London on the 
night preceding her husband's execution. Equally effective and 
remarkable, by way of contrast, was the ‘ Wake of ‘Tim O'Hara,’ 
—a poem full of clever touches of character, and the quaint story 
of ‘ Widow Mysie: an Idyll of Love and Whisky.’” 


From THE LONDON REVIEW, Janvary 80. 

‘ Into his readings Mr. Buchanan carried the dramatic intensity 
which characterizes his writings, and his successive pictures of the 
old Schoolmaster, of Nell, of the lover of Widow Mysie, gained 
from his interpretation an individuality even more distinct than 
that which marked them as poetic creations.” 


From tne OBSERVER, Janvary 31. 

‘“‘A numerous, fashionable, and highly gratified audience. He 
has a full, clear, and melodious voice, and his delivery is earnest, 
graceful, and impressive. The successful effects of his readings 
were shown by the judicious as well as hearty applause bestowed 
by his hearers, amongst whom were many of the leading literary 
characters of the present day.” 


From THE SOUTH LONDON PRESS, Janvary 80. 

‘‘ Immediately in front of him sat Lord Houghton, to his right 
was the poet Browning, near him Dr. Westland Marston, and 
— the Rev. Newman Hall. The body of the room was full 
of literary men, critics, editors, and publishers; but Mr. Buchanan 
was not afraid of his critical audience ; he faced them boldly, read 
manfully and well, and wrung from them the tribute of enthusiastic 
applause.” 





Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN has already 
made arrangements to read during March in many 
England and Scottish provincial towns. Secretaries 
and others desirous of securing his services should 
write at once to 


THE SECRETARY, 


23 Bernard street, Russell square, W. 
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Recently published, in post 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


HE LAW of IMPERSONATION as 

APPLIED to ABSTRACT IDEAS & RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By S. W. Hatt, Third Edition. With an 
Appendix, on the DUAL CONSTITUTION of FIRST 
CAUSATION, or the WORD. 

“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and 
analytical power.........A thoughtful man may get a 
good deal ont of his book. The future is full of events 
of no light import for our Church; but none of the 
writers to whose works we have adverted are likely to 
have any influence on the great issue before us, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Hall be an exception.........I[t is plain he 
sees into much of the subject.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“Very able and suggestive.” — Westminster Review, 

“So far as its profound intellectual scepticism will 
allow, written in a tone of Christian sentiment.”"— 
Spectator, 

“The reader will find in the forty short chapters 
which this treatise contains the result of much thought 
and solid intellectual energy, and will rise from its 
perusal with a high opinion of the earnestness and 
truthfulness of the writer.”—Renfrewshire Independent, 

“Mr. Hall reminds us of Parker.” —7he Inquirer. 

“Mr. Hall's little book is a thoughtful one, in which 
in clear logical language he defines and illustrates the 
Law of Impersonation; and shows how principles and 
intellectual abstractions have been transformed into 
embodied impersonations. In his illustrations, gathered 
from all the mythologies of ancient times, he is sin- 
gularly happy.”—Paisley Herald. 

London: TRUBNER and Co,, Paternoster row. 








~~ Recently published, crown 8yo, pp. 350, cloth, 5s. 

SECOND SERIES of NATAL SER- 
* MONS. Preached in the Cathedral of St. Peter's, 
Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENSQ, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. This series contains the Sermons on 
« Prayer to Christ.” 

Also. 

NATAL SERMONS. First Series. Crown 
8yvo, pp. 380, cloth, 7s 6d. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


REASY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol. I. will be published on the 25th inst. The 
work is intended to form a History of England for the 
General Reader from the Earliest to the Present time. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. 
London: JAMES WALTON, Bookseller and Publisher 
to University College, 157 Gower street. 


Just published, price 108 6d. 
TRHOMSON’S DISTRIBUTION © of 
WEALTH. An Inquiry into the Principles the 
most conducive to Human Happiness. Third Edition. 
By WILLIAM Parke, F.S.S. 
Also, price 1s. 

The CLAIMS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, 
with a Sketch of Practical Measures for their Concilia- 
tion. By WILLIAM PARE, F.S.S. 

Also, price 1s. 

A PLAN for the SUPPRESSION of the 
PREDATORY CLASSES. By WILLIAM Pare, F.S.S, 
London: WaRD, LocK, and TYLER, Paternoster row. 





2 vols. 8vo, cloth, extra, illustrated with Portrait of the 
Author, the 36 Original Engravings, and all the Wood- 
cuts, price 10s 6d. 
ARLETON’S (W.) TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. | 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
D*: PATTISON on CANCER and 
% TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London: J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


1 OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
New National Song. Played nightly at Drury 
Lane Theatre, by kind permission of F, B. Chatterton, 
Esq., 38; free for 19 stamps. Four Voices, three 
stamps; and for a Brass Band six stamps. 
LS ge ety MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE,. 657th Edition. 
4s; free for 28 stamps, “It is unapproached by any- 
thing of the kind that has hitherto been produced.”"— 
Oriental Circular, March 26, Appendix to ditto, by G. 
F. West. 5s. 
fPHE GIPSY COUNTESS, for ‘Two 


Voices. By the Composer of “ What are the 


Wild Waves Saying?” 48 each; free by post, 25 | 


stamps each. “A tradition is current in the North of 
England that a young earl of one of the Border 
counties, in the course of his rambles, met with a beau- 


tiful gipsy girl, whose charms at once made a deep and | 


lasting impression on his heart.” It is pleasant and 
varied, and comprises soprano and tenor solos,— Vide 
Dublin Express. 48; free by post, 25 stamps.—London: 
ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington street. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA,— 


Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 





HE FETTES COLLEGE, 
Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Honourable JOHN INGLIS of Glencorse, 
Lord Justice-General. 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredun. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
Rosert DunpDAS of Arniston. 
Head Master:—ALEXANDER W. Potts, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and now 
one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 





The College is to be opened in September, 1870. It is 
designed to provide Boys with a liberal education, 
| qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universi- 
| ties, Professional Life, &c. 
| In 1870, Forty Boys will be admitted on the Founda- 
| tion, to be maintained and educated at the expense of 
| the Endowment; Twenty between the age of 10 and 12 
| years, and Twenty between the age of 12 and 14 years. 
| The number of Foundationers will be afterwards 
increased to Fifty. 

e Endowment is intended for the education, 
maintenance, and outfit of young persons, whose 
parents have either died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose, or through innocent misfor- 
tune during their lives are unable to give their child- 
ren a liberal education suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with 
the Trustees, who will select from the applicants those 
whose claims appear strongest, and who are most 
likely to derive advantage from the institution. 

The College will also be open to receive any number 
of boys not on the Foundation. For their accommoda- 
tion Two Boarding-Houses, each capable of receiving 
Thirty Boys, will be opened at the same time as the 
College, under the direction of two of the Assistant- 
Masters. 

Non-Foundationers will also be permitted, under 
special arrangements to be hereafter made, to reside 
with their Parents or Guardians ; attending the College 
during the day, and dining in hall with the other boys. 

Every member of the College will be required to 
attend Daily Prayers, the Religious Instruction of the 
College, and Divine Service on Sundays, at such place 
of worship as shall be agreed upon by the parents of 
the boy and the Head Master. 

Fees for Non-Foundationers as follows ;—Entrance 
Fee, 10 Guineas; Tuition (including Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Natural Science, Masic, 
Drawing, and Gymnastics), £25 per annum; Boarding- 
House charge, £60 per annum. 

All boys before admission will be required to pass 
an Examination. 

Application for Rules of Admission to the Founda- 
tion, particulars of the Examination, &c., to be made 
to Frederick Pitman, W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 
Castle street, Edinburgh. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, London.—Under the auspices of this 
Association for the Promotion of a higher Education 
among Women, TWO COURSES of LECTURES will 
be delivered, by Professors of University College, to 
Ladies, at the Beethoven Rooms, 27 Harley street, W., 
on WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, beginning on 
Wednesday, February 24. 

Subjects: Experimental Physics, with special refer- 
ence to Sound and Heat. By Professor G. Carey Foster, 
at 11 a.m. each day. 

The Spirit of English Literature, illustrated by an 
outline of its course, with special study of some of its 
masterpieces. By Professor Henry Morley, at 12.15 
each day. 

Fee for each Course, consisting of at least Twenty 
Lectures, £22s. Either course may be taken separately. 
Admission to first lecture, free (by ticket from the 
Secretary). 

The aim in both courses being to give solid instruc- 
tion, regular exercises will be prescribed for all those 
who may choose to have their progresssotested. Girls 
under 17 years of age not admitted, 

Prospectuses and information to be had on applica- 
tion to any of the following members of the Executive 
Committee :—Lady Crompton, 28 Westbourne terrace, 
W.; Mrs. Grove, 115 Harley street, W.; Miss Martin, 16 
Mornington road, Regent's park, N.W.; Mrs. Gerald 
Potter, 13 Prince's terrace, Hyde park, S.W.; Mrs. P. 
A. Taylor, Aubrey house, Notting hill, W.; Mrs. Hens- 
leigh Wedgewood, 1 Cumberland place, Regent's park, 
N.W.; or to the Hon. Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 
Oxford square, W. 
A LADY EXPERIENCED in TUI- 
A TION desires a RE-ENGAGEMEMT as GOVER- 
NESS. Her course of instruction comprises, English 
and Music (thorough), French (acquired abroad), Draw- 
ing, and the rudiments of German, Good references. 

Address (stating terms, &c.), Y. Z., care of Mr. 
LONGMAN, Stationer, Lancaster. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 
Bt of History and of the English Language and 
Literature, has recommenced her Courses of LESSONS 
in these subjects. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N_W. 


HE GOVERNORS of MILL HILL 
SCHOOL are anxious to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the HEADMASTERSHIP, from gentlemen of posi- 
tion and attainments. Graduates of any British 
University, who have had experience in similar work, 
are invited to apply for further information to the 
Treasurer, THOMAS SCRUTTON, Esq., 3 Corbet 
Court, Gracechurch street, E.C, 


\ TJORKING MEN’S’ COLLEGE. 
45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 
Donations in hand and promised (about) ... £1,600 
Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 
Donations will be received by the Principal the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge; by Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., 9 Old Square, 
W.C.; by the Rev. D. Lu. Bevan, LL.B., Weigh House 




















Chapel, Fish Street Hill; by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 


Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application | field, Esq.,4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.; by the Secretary 
at the College, or by the London and County Bank, 
| Oxford street Branch. 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 





GAME LICENCES. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE heveby give Notice, that SUPPLE. 
MENTARY LISTS, containing the Names of all Persong 
who have taken out LICENCES to KILL and DEAL in 
GAME in the current Year, from 30th September last 
inclusive, have been printed for each Excise Collection, 
A Copy of the List, applicable to any district, may be 
obtained GRATIS on application at the offices of the 
respective Collectors or Supervisors of Inland Revenue 
Distributors or Sub-Distributors of Stamps, by whom 
Licences are issued. 

The Commissioners further give Notice that instruc. 
tions have been issued to their Officers to take the 
necessary steps to prefer informations for penalties 
against all persons found in pursuit of or dealing in 
Game without licence. WM, CORBETT, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

London, February 15, 1869. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 
PEPPER'S LECTURE on “Singing and Sensi- 
tive Flames.” “The Mysterious Hand” (the latest 
illusion of Messrs. Pepper and Tobin). “The Wonder- 
ful Lamp,” musically introduced by George Buckland, 
Esq. ** Watch for Everybody,” by Streeter’s Machinery. 
“The Spectre Barber,” and “ The Maid of Orleans,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. “The Vocal Fiautist” 
Ferrey-Da, the * Man Flute "—the rival of Picco,—1s. 


MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. Messrs. HARDING, 
MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, being 
compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up their 
premises, are selling the whole of their first-class stock 
at cost price. 
N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity to 
parties furnishing. 


QFIILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 




















HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court ROAD, W. 
RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 


HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 

Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, TorrennAm Court Roan, W. 


RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD’'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 





IEBIG COMPANY'S .EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per lb. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces, Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, or GLOBULES 
is the successful and popular remedy adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
But ask for “ Morson’'s” Pepsine. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








» 
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NEW NOVEL. 

ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, Author of ** Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


In crown 8vo, with Original [lustrations, each 5s. 


ONE ht AR; or, the Three Homes. 

By F. M. P. 

“Tt is by far the most perfect story of domestic lif. 
that we have met with this season; and we believe that 
this estimate of its value will be endorsed by all our 
young-lady friends who take our advice and read it,”"— 
None ‘onform ist. 

“Remarkable for the grace of its illustrations,”— 

mes, 
ei ‘The ladies will certainly admire so graceful a story 
as ‘this, The pictures will always speak up for them- 
selves as regards their excellence.”"—//lustrated Times. 


On the EDGE of the STORM. By the 
Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” ‘ Sydonie’s 
Dowry.” 

“This is a charming story. The sympathy which 
the author evinces towards all her personages, and the 
justice she does to their different modes of thought and 
opinion, are the main charm of the book.”—<Athenwum, 

“Itis well and pic turesquely written, contains some 
appropriate illustrations, and makes an exceedingly 
welcome present.” —7ele¢ graph, 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 











Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
p VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. 
By the Author of “Ismael and Cassander,” 
«Colour Considered,” &c. 
“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 


analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves....... es 
The interest of the book lies in the, strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes US....... 


This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little book."—/a/! Mall Gazette. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper."—Athenwun. 

“ Decidedly neither ‘every-day’ work, nor a story of 
‘common life.’ The individuality of the characters is 
marked. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its people are too clever, too well informed for ‘every- 
day’ life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, whieh, combined with great force in the writing, 
makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon 
one. For the ordinary novel-reader it will be ‘caviare’ 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 
gence, refinement, and a catholic taste for what is 
good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better sense.”—Fun, 

“The freshness of the author's style regilds.”"— 
Public Opinion. 

“ A novel by no means dull."—Court Journal. 
London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





This day is published, Part IL, price 25s. 


HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY 

EUCHARIST, as set forth in a Recent Declara- 

tion. A Correspondence between the Rev. W. B. 

Marriott, M.A., Select Preacher, &c., and the Rey. T. T. 
Oarter, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 

“Small in size, but of sterling value, and full of inter- 
est forthe thoughtful student of theology...... We can 
psy it no higher compliment as to its literary value, than 
by saying that we shall place it on our shelves next to 
Professor Newman's reply to Matthew Arnold on 
Homeric translation. Yet its literary merit is its smallest 
charm.”"—Church Review (on Part L). 

Rivinctons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 











Just published, price 7s 6d. 
LS yews SKETCHES, ABROAD, 
andat HOME. By Joun ELLA. With Original 
Musie by Mozart, Czerny, Graun, &c., and an engraved 
Portrait of Mozart, from the picture painted in Rome, 
1770, by Battoni. 

“He is always easy and natural, and whether he 
treats a question of criticism, relates a trait of character 
or manners, or records a joke or bon mot, he never 
ceases to be unaffected and simple.”—//lustrated London 
News. 

WILLIAM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 

LOW and CO.'S Monthly BULLETIN contains 

a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 

with Prices—Announcements—and Literary Informa- 

tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO, having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 
HE PRESS.—An opportunity offers for 
an educated Gentleman, of Liberal principles, 
character, and experience in political and general 
writing, with a clear, nervous style, joining an old- 
established Provincial Journal, profitable, and of large 
circulation. Satisfactory reasons will be given for this 
advertisement. Any gentleman replying to this 
adveitisement will have the goodness to give his name, 
&c.,and such references and information, or explana- 
tions, as he will feel to be necessary, and will bear 
jaquiry. This advertisement is bona fide. 
Letters to be addressed to A. P. X., care of Mr. G. 
Street, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


’ 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By 
W. Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express 
Permission to the QUEEN. THIRD EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, Lis. 

“This charming volume will be the most permanently 
popular of all Mr. Dixon’s works. Under the treatment 
of so practised a master of our English tongue, the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the 
daintiest of romances."—Examiner. 

“From first to last this fascinating volume overflows 
with new information aud original thought, with poetry 
and picture.”—/st. 

* We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume 
to those in quest of amusement and instruction, at once 
solid and retined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative."—Daily Telegraph. 

“This interesting book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history.”"— 
Daily News. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly this most 
entrancing history. A better book has seldom been 
issued to the world.”"—Star. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


FERRARA. A Biography. Ilustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
“An admirable and entertaining work. The public 
cannot fail to be delighted with it."—Daily Telegraph. 


The GLADSTONE GOVERN- 


MENT. Being Cabinet Pictures, By A TEMPLAR. 
1 vol. Svo, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1869. UNDER the ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE of HER MAJESTY. CORRECTED 
by the NOBILITY, and CONTAINING all the 
NEW CREATIONS. 88th Edition, 1 vol. with 
the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards, 


Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 


9 ° 
Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 
“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of ‘Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong interest 
by the naturalness and force of its delineations of 


character.” —Athenwum. 
Only an Earl. By the Countess 
“ Thore is in this story much that is original, and a 


PIsANL 3 vols. 
good deal that evinces talent."—Odbserver. 


Wife and Child. By Miss Whitty. 


8 vols. 
“This book is decidedly worth reading.” —Athenaum. 


Trials of an Heiress. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Girrorp, 3 vols. [ Feb. 26. 
Hurst and BLACKeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES, 








1. 
ONE FOOT on SHORE. 
Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols, 
2. 
BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 
to 55. By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 

“Lively sketches of fashionable life in town and 
country and scenes of romantic interest and horror— 
the battle-flelds of the Crimea and the hospitals of 
Scutari.”"—Sun, 


By the 


3. 


The RIVALS: or, Love and War. By 
the Author of “ Niddebo Parsonage.” 


The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” 
&e. (Shortly. 
RicHarRD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


rHEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH.—Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS. 

. SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. 

MY VALENTINE. 

The YOUNG DUC de BRABANT. 

OVER the WATER: a Story. 

SPAIN AMIDST REVOLUTION. 

WALTER TYRREL'S CONFESSION. 

. JEALOUSY of LOVERS. 

LATEST PARIS GOSSIP. 

. SIX YEARS in PRISON, (Conclusion.) 

. KITTY (Continued.) By Mrs. Betham Edwards, 

11. BEATING AGAINST the BARS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





= 


~ 
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The Fifth Edition, revised, price 3s 6d, by post 44 


stamps. 
N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure 


and Prevention. By FREDERIC K EDWARDS, jun., 





author of “Our Domestic Fire-Places,” &c. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S.—PRE- 
HISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages. A New Edition, enlarged and improved. 

in the press. 


PLATOS MENO. Translated from the 
Greek, with an Introduction, and a Preliminary 
Essay on the Moral Education of the Greeks. By 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. [/n the press. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated 
into English Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary 
Dissertation. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Translator 
and Editor of “ Zschylus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s Gd. 


PLATO'S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on 
True and False Teaching. Translated, with Notes, 
and an Introduction on Ancient and Modern 
Sophistry. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Anthor of 
“ The Tubingen School and its Antecedents,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


The HOMILIES of APHRAATES, 
“the PERSIAN SAGE ” (the earliest extant Father 
of the Syrian Church), Edited in the original 
Syriac from MSS. in the British Museum. With 
an English Translation. By W. Waieut, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (Vol. L. The Syriac Text, nearly ready.) 


MEGHA-DUTA; or, the Cloud Mes- 
senger, A Poem by Kalidasa, translated from the 
Sanskrit, with a Commentary. By Colonel H. A. 
Ovvry, C.B, Crown Svo, 5s, 

* Colonel Ouvry has done good service in supplying 
a literal prose translation of Kalidasa’s charming poem. 
It certainly gives the sense of the original far more 
closely than does the poetic version of Wilson, and 
would assist a student, which the older translation 
does not pretend to do.”"—Athenwum, 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 63, crown 8vo (published at 10s 6d). 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON, An Examination of some of the Prin- 
cipal Articles of the Creeds of Christendom. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM Kirkus, LL.B. 

“The essays are clever, and often give noble views 
of Christian truth.”"—Clerical Journal, 
“He writes like a worthy man, genuinely seeking 
after divine truth.”"—Liferary Churchman, 
Price 10s 6d, post 8vo, cloth. 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS : 
His Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an Exami- 
nation of the internal Evidence for Our Lord's 
Divine Mission, with reference to Modern Contro- 
versy. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Author of 
“ The Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration,” &€. 

“The argument is one of uncommon power, and 
worked out with extreme care and thoroughness,"— 

Literary Churchman. 

“ Though the work is controversial, its spirit is fair 
and tolerant. The author writes lucidly, and argues 
with considerable skill.”"—Athenwum, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, and 
other Documents relating to the History of Christ. 
Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, &c. With Notes, and Prolegomena. By B. 
Harris COwPer. 

“Both the translation and introduction are most 
praiseworthy ; and his general survey of the literature 
of the subject is complete, without being diffuse.” 
Literary Churclonan, 

“A convenient and scholarly edition.” —Spectator. 

“For the first time the English reader is supplied 
with what can honestly profess to be a complete collec- 
lection of the False Gospels."—Clerical Journal, 

“A publication which we welcome as seasonable and 
useful.”—Ldinburgh Review, 

Dr. DAVIDSON on the OLD TESTAMENT. 

Complete in 3 yols, 8vo, with a copious Index, price 

Two Guineas, 


An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical,and Theological ; 
containing a Discussion of the mest important Ques- 
tions belonging to the several books, By SAMUEL 
DAvipson, D.D., 


BOPP'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Slavonic Languages, Trans- 
lated by Professor EASTWICK, and edited by Pro- 
fessor H. H. WILson. 38 vols, 8vo, cloth boards. 
Third Edition, 31s 6d. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, pree 6s. 
PRINCIPLESof HINDUand MOHAM- 

MEDAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. 
Edited, with an Lutroduction, by the late Professor 
H. H. WILsoyn, 
MORLEY'S INDIAN LAW. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, published at 15s; reduced to 10s. 


The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 
in BRITISH INDIA; its Past History and Present 
State. Comprising an Account of the Laws peculiar 
to India. By W. H. Money, of the Lnner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The KORAN. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. The 
Suras arranged in Chronological Order by the Rev . 
J. M. Ropwe.t, M.A. Rector of Ethelburga, 
Bishopsgate. 

“Mr. Rodwell has done more than has ever yet been 
done to enable the mere English reader to understand 
the way in which the Koran grew into existence,”"— 
Saturday Review, 

* We recommend Mr. Rodwell's edition of the Koran 
as the best yet issued. It is alike interesting and in- 
structive, illustrated with erudite and suggestive notes.’” 
—London Review. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, London; and South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
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Now ready, 8vo. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA; 


OR, NOTES ON THE RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATION OF TURKEY. 


The Condition and Character, Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Populations, 
with reference to the Eastern Question. 


By 8. G. B. ST, CLAIR and CHARLES A, BROPHY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by GrorGE HENRY SuMNER, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
BENJAMIN SHAW, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. ARTHUR MILLS, M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury. |} GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 


BR. Payne Smita, D.D,, Regius Professor of Divinity at Dublin. 
Oxford. ba = Rs MPHRY, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the- 


ALEXANDER R. GRANT, M.A., Rector of Hitcham. 
Rev. G. H. SumNeER, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford. 
T. D. BERNARD, M.A., Canon of Wells. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


ss J. S. _ D.D., Dean of Chester. 





Just published, 12mo, price 2s 6d, cloth lettered. 


THE HISTORY OF PRUSSIA, 


FROM THE TIMES OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS AND SWORD TO THE OCCUPATION OF 
HANOVER, 1867. 


Compiled from the Best Authorities by M. A. D. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria lane. 


THE ABC ADVERTISER 


COMMERCIAL RECORD, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
CONTAINS 
Twelve pages of Editorial Columns, comprising: CALENDAR, MONETARY, COMMERCIAL, RAILWAY, 
COLONIAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, ARMY, NAVY, MANUFACTURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE and 
STATISTICS; PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, ESSAYS, REVIEWS, CASUAL NOTES, CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Pregnant Cases in the Law Courts, MISCELLANEA, &e., &e, 
The Money Market Report is original and prepared by a Gentleman of influence at the Stock Exchange. 

Also Twelve Pages of Announcements, representing upwards of EIGHTY different classes, following each 
other in alphabetic order, with the nature of each prominently indicated at the top of each column or part 
thereof, and also in list of Contents, at first page. 








Advertisers doing @ plurality of business reappear in different columns, as often as their different branches 
of Trade will admit. 

Limited Companies and other undertakings which are specially mulcted by all the journals pay no more than 
to this paper. 

P Advertiser receives a copy of the paper, free, as often or as longas his announcement appears in its 

columns. 

The scale of charges is on a uniform principle, according to space occupied, with liberal graduated reduc- 
tions for long periods. 

The length of each column or page being very limited, announcements appear much more prominently, 
without necessarily being much displayed; this is a consideration which must make a material difference in 
advertising expenses. 

Regular Advertisers securing permanent SPACES (for periods not less than three months) are at liberty to 
alter their announcements at pleasure ; and names, once established in this paper, are always found in the 
SAME place. 

Payments, where spaces are secured for three months and more, are made monthly (in advance) thus 
necessitating a very moderate outlay at one time, and conducing to mutual confidence between the Proprietors 
and Advertisers. 

The “ A BC Advertiser and Commercial Record” is now furnished to every Club, Hotel, Reading and Dining- 
Room, in London and Suburbs, FREE, which gives to the announcements a large circulation. 

The number of private subscribers is daily increasing, both in Town and Country, and the paper sold by 
upwards of EIGHTY Newsagents in all parts of London. 

For criticisms see the Leader, Weekly Review, Staffordshire Sentinel, Bell's Weekly Messenger, Railway News, 
L' International, Observer, Public Opinion, Bayswater Chronicle, &c., &c. 





Will shortly be Published Twice a Week, i.e., on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Issued to subscribers, viz., 3 months, Is; 6 months, 2s; 12 months, 4s. Beyond a radius of 6 miles around 
Charing Cross, 1s 1d, 2s 2d, and 4s 4d extra for postage. 





Blank Forms for Advertisements to be had at the Office. 
44 FLEET STREET, E.c. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 














Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size... oes eee ow. £5 58 Od. 
oo Speeece, Seb ee cn sete (ie, OL. 
» 4 ” 8rd size ... ove ove eee . £11 lls 0d. 
» 6 4 os <5 ae a0 . £16 Os Od. 
w12 oy Sth size ... ove io. ao age ee ee 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 


Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS,—71 and 72 eh LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 
ONDON 





— es 


| DEAN MILMAN AND DEAN STANLEY. 





Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. 


ANNALS 
St. PAUL’SCATHEDRAL 


By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., 
Late Dean of St. Paul's. 


2. 


Uniform with the above, with Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


' 


“It was fitting and proper that the book 
should have been undertaken by Dean Milman, 
not only on account of the special interest which 
he took in the edifice committed to his charge, 
but as a companion volume to Dean Stanley's 
corresponding work on ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ 
which last year was reviewed in our columns, 
And if in a strictly architectural and antiquarian 
point of view the Dean of St. Paul’s has not 
produced a work quite so interesting as the 
Dean of Westminster has done, still he has con- 
trived to show us that, viewed in another light, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, including the former as 
well as the present structure, has a history of 
of its own in no way inferior to the proud Abbey 
of St. Peter’s.”—Times. 


“Tt was a fortunate coincidence that the two 
deaneries of the Cathedral Church of London 
and the Abbey of Westminster should be filled 
at the same time by the two men who possessed, 
in a measuro larger than that of most others, 
the gift of writing history. The younger of the 
two was the first in the field, and had the 
advantage of a theme round which there 
clustered a far larger number of national 
associations, every one of which had left its 
impress on the building as it now stands. The 
other followed, writing, for great part of his 
volume, the history of a church of which not 
one stone has been left upon another, and 
throughout that of one which had never been 
the burial-place of kings, and had received til] 
lately the ashes of but few illustrious men. And 
yet it will be felt that Dean Milman’s volame 
has an interest in some points higher even 
than that which we find in Dean Stanley's 
‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey.’ It wasa 
fitting close to a career of high literary 
eminence, that the greatest of St. Paul’s deans 
should leave such a legacy to his successors.”— 
Contemporary Review. 


“St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey have 
both been singularly fortunate in finding his- 
torians of this order. It was hardly probable 
that any but ecclesiastics would have either 
the disposition or the opportunity for such a 
work, and yet it was eminently improbable 
that there would be found ecclesiastics suffi- 
ciently independent of clerical prejudice to do 
it with that liberality, that breadth of view, 
and that general fairness essential to success. 
By a singular good fortune, our age has seen 
two men of this spirit occupying the two 
deaneries at once, and we have thus got as 
complete a record and as faithful a picture of 
the history of these two cathedrals as we could 
desire.” —Nonconformist. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Latest Editions now on sale. 


oRD MACAULA Y¥’S 
VIZ. — 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vyo, 16s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 38 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
TRAVELLERS’ EDITION, 1 vol. square crown Syo, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
SIXTEEN ESSAYS, which may be had separately :— 
ADDISON, and WALPOLE, 1s. LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMA- 
— S$ BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, TISTS of the — ATION, Is. 
LORD CLIVE, Is. 
FREDERICK K the GREAT, 1 MILTON and M ACCHIAVELLI, 6d. 
HALL/ ap 4 CONSTITU THON AL HIS- PITT and CHATHAM, Is. 
RANKE, and GLADSTONE, 1s. 
WARREN HASTINGS, 1s. 


WURKS, 


TORY. 
LORD BACON, 1s, 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 16mo, Is. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imp. 16mo, 10s 6d. 
With IVRY and the ARMADA, lémo, 4s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Moves 


PREFACE. Soci 





IRISH IDEAS. 
N IRELAND. By an UusterMan. 


in crown 8v0, price 6s, by post 7d extra. 

i) War. Republicanism. Origin, strength, vitality of Fenianism. 
Suppressed informations. Executions. Howto deal with it. Crvtic land-tenure. 
Development of Landlordism. Emancipation. Ulster “Custom.” Ulster and its 
Danger. Secret of Emigration. Statistics—Earty University Phases. Battle of 
the Colleges. Monopolists, T.C.D., Priests and Universities. Supplemental Charter 
Q.U.L, Medical Reform. College of Science.—ESTABLISHMENT and Protestant 
opinion. Its Isolation. Orange Society. Government by Endowed Orangeism.— 
InisH AMERICA, Irish-American Press. Irish Press. BreHON laws. Strange 
Treatment of Translators.—-BriTisH Capital and History of Irish Trade.—GOVERN- 
MENT anomalies. Police Rule. Political Prisoners: Irish Jails. Prehistoric 
Politicians, The Immediate Issue!—APrrENDIX: Specimen leases and tenures. 
Suppression of Important Reports on Convict System. Lord Derby on Irish Feuds : 
a charge exploded. 


Just published, 





TRISH OPINION. 

“An excellent and brilliant work.”"—Belfast Star. “ Highly attractive, impartial, 
most readable.”"—Londonderry Standard. “Great ability, clear, masculine—a clue to 
the condition of Ireland."—Dublin Freeman, “ Admirably fair, judicial. Every 
Member of Parliament should obtain and study it."—Nation. “Contains EV ERY. 
THING of interest or importance, showing the true condition of Ireland—calm, 
historical truthfulness."— Waterford Citizen. “The brilliancy of the writing, the 
extent and accuracy of the information, make it most valuable, most opportune.” — 
Limerick Reporter. “ Goes to the root of Irish discontent, and traces its causes with 
a master hand—a record of research, learning, and brilliant genius.”"—Ai/kenny 
Journal, “This important work ought to be studied by all who wish to compre- 
hend the Irish question in its manifold bearings. Eminently instructive, great 
originality and power, singular clearness, peculiarly pleasant reading.”"—Cork 
Examiner. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Ejlition, in crown 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


HE POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. By Grorce 

; Moore, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., Author of “The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind,” “ Man and his Motives,” &e. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

“The highest interests of manare here | and reverent thought, as well as by 
treated with very rare ability in a style | extreme vigour and clearness. "—Sfandard. 
of remarkable power and beauty.”—7he “A book which we have read with 
Rock, great delight and profit. We know of no 

“ We heartily admire and cordially re- | work in which a searching scientific 
commend the work.” —English Churchman. | philosophy is more skilfully accom- 

“A masterly volume, of real and | modated to the popular mind.”"—Press and 
lasting interest, marked by deep, careful, | St. James's Chronicle. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. .Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Is 6d, 
; leis UGHTS on FREE TRADE in 
By WILLIAM Fow er, LL.B., M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LAND. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. 
A PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN MONEY. By WALTER BaGenor. Reprinted from the 
Economist, with Additions. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 48 6d, cloth. 


| EY to the ACTS of the APOSTLES; or, the Acts of the 
Apostles Historically, Chronologically, and Geographic ally considered. 
Compiled for the use of Students preparing for Public Examinations. By FRANCIS 
WEN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The NATIONAL CHURCH, 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 


ISTORY and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH POLITY 
of ENGLAND. By D. MouNTFIELD, M.A., Rector of Newport, Salop. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
LIGHT BORDEAUX.. 


6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
..248 per dozen. | FINE BORDEAUX.........! 36s per dozen. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


© OGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s per Dozen; 








Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 





This day is published, No. XX. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for March. An Illustrated 


Monthly. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


1. BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or,|4. STUDIES in the TOWER of LON- 
Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” &c. | 5. SUNNISIDE GARDENS. 
Chaps. XXVL—XXVIII. (Withan|6,. LEGEND of St. VALENTINE. 
Illustration.) (With an Illustration.) 
2. Dr. TRUSLER'S MAXIMS. (With | 7. A DAY at PERUGIA. 
several Illustrations.) 8. The GENESIS of the CAD. 
3. A VAURIEN. (With an Illustration.) | 9. COMING TOGETHER. 
I. On the Mere. IL. On the Island. 


A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain RicHarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations and Maps, 30s, [Ready this day. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Pub- 


lished and Original Sources, by F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo, [Vow ready. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past 


and Present. By J. EwinG Ritcure. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. 1 


vol. 8yo, 12s. [Ready this day. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the 


Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. crown S8yo, bevelled boards, 
7s 6d, [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of * The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By Cartes 


H. Ross, Author of “The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witttam Brack, 


Author of “ Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ One Foot in the Grave.” In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
JOHN TWILLER: a ROMANCE of the HEART. 
By D. P. STarKeEY, LL.D. [Ready this day. 
Now ready, price 6s, the Cheap Edition of 
The ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W. H. 
Rvssewi, LL.D. 
Also, now ready, uniform with the above. 


BRAKESPEARE, By the Author of “Guy Living- 
stone.” 6s. 
NOTICE. — GEORG 7E conal y gy teed WILL, a Serial 


Story, by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Roland Yorke,” dc., will 
commence in the NEXT NUMBER of * TINSLE Y" Ss MAGAZINE.” 


NOTICE.—AUSTIN FRIARS, a New Serial Story, by the Author 
of “George Geith,” will commence in the NEXT NUMBER of “ TINSLEY'S 
MAGAZINE.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The RECTOR and his FRIENDS: 
some of the Leading Questions of the Day. 

CONTENTS: Ritualism—Increase of the Episcopate—The Church in Natal—Ecce 
Homo— Miracles and Special Providences — Dogma, Development — The Real 
Presence. 

“ We should have difficulty in naming any other book of the day in which the 
views of competing schools are set forth with so much fairness and completeness.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ These conversations strongly remind us of ‘ Friends in Council.’...... The writer 
has conducted his arguments with consummate dexterity aud candour.”—//lustrated 
London News, 


Dialogues on 


London: BELL and DALDY. 





Post 8vo, 9s. 


FAITH and SCIENCE. A Series of Essays. By 


GILBERT SUTTON. we 2 this day. 


CONTENTS: Christianity and Science—English Positivism—Has Moral Philosophy 
been Labour in Vain ?—Had the Jews a Philosophy ’—Was Jesus the Christ ?—St. 
Paul and the Apostolic Faith—Love the Law of Life—Equal demand of Intellect 
and Feeling—The Instrument and the Agent—The Mysteries of Nature—The 


Future Rest. 
London: BELL and DALpY. 





Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE. An 

Autobiography. By JEMIMA COMPTON. 

“ Very skilfully and pleasantly told, and far better worth reading than forty-nine 
of every fifty novels which pour out of the press for what publishers are pleased te 
call our amusement.”—Apectator. 

“ That it is the genuine record of the experiences of a real life is all but proved 
on internal evidence; whether or no, it is, in its unpretending simplicity, a really 
healthy and refreshing change of mental diet from the majority of the novels now 
in vogue.”"—VPall Mall Gazette. 

London: BeLL and DALpy. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S “ OMNIBUS,” 
nearly 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
London: Bett and DALpy. 


With 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
VESUVIUS._ By Professor Putmuies. 


CONTENTS:—Vesuvius at Rest—In Action—In the 19th Century—Characteristic 
Phenomena—Periods of Rest and Activity—Form and Structure—Minerals— 
Lava and Ashes, &. With a coloured Map of the Lava Currents, and 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Contains much historical and scientific matter reduced to a pleasant and 
veadable form. Of the volume as a whole, we can only speak in terms of the 
highest praise, and we regard it as a work which deserves a place on the shelves 
of every student of physiological science."—Eraminer. 


—~ ‘ a ro a oi 
A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Theoretical and Practical. By A. MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. Ilus- 
trated by A. Macdonald. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Onght to be in the hands of every schoolmaster and schoolmistress. It is 
marked in every iine by good sense, and is so clearly written that no one can 
mistake its rules. We earnestly hope that the book will find not only many 
readers, but earnest disciples.”— Lancet. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
Edited, = Preface and Notes, by W. ALDIS WriGcut, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d, 


A HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
TONGUE. By A. Bracuet. Translated by G. W. Kitcuin. Extra fcap. 
8yvo, 3s 6d. 

Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
©O., London, Publishers to the University. 





Price 1s, monthly. 


rxa r +r 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 113, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Professor TYNDALL’S “ODDS and ENDS of ALPINE LIFE,” 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” (Continued.) 
Professor SEELEY on * MILTON'S POETRY.” 
Mr. FRANCIS GALTON'S “ HEREDITARY GENIUS.” 
Miss ROSSETTI’S “ The BETTER COUNTRY.” Three Sonnets. 
Mrs. BROTHERTON'’S “CAPTAIN GEORGE and the LITTLE MAID.” 
(Concluded.) 
THE LADIE'S CRY, “NOTHING TO DO.” 
. JOHN KEBLE, By A. P.S. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Second Edition, immediately. 


| T Lae Obl Gs) Dh A _ Ip ” P 
Mr. C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN” : 
a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
“It is seldom that we meet with a work so able and suggestive."—Spectator. 
“ A most entertaining and almost fascinating book of travel, Everybody should 
read it, and at once.”—Datly Telegraph. 
“Full of suggestiveness and power."—Daily News. 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI- 
TION. By CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM. With a Chapter by Lieutenant W. F. 
PRIDEAUX, containing an account of the mission and captivity of Mr. Rassam 
and his Companions. With Maps, &c., 8vo, 14s. 

“ Unquestionably the best that has yet appeared.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues; its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W. 'T. THORNTON, 
Author of “ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


¥ rl Se! TIN rTN a . 

The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, for 1869. 
Sixth Year of Publication. By FREDERICK MARTIN. A Statistical, Mercantile, 
and Historical Account of the Civilized World, for the Year 1869, Forming a 
Manual for Politicians and Merchants. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Second Edition, 


“ As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "—T7imes. 
“ A book more thoroughly useful than this we do not know. It has already made 
itself a positive necessity to politicians, journalists, and commercial men."”—Star, 


The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY’S SERMONS 
PREACHED in the KING'S WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL, 1829-1869. _ 8vo, 
10s 6d. [This day. 


The Hon. RODEN NOEL’S “ BEATRICE,” 
and other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
“+ Beatrice’ is, in many respects, a noble poem; it displays a splendour of land- 


scape painting, a strong, detinite precision of highly-coloured description, which has 
not often been surpassed.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the 


Greek Anthology. By RIcHARD GARNETT. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


SN SoePoenre 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


CRAMER'S NEW COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
TRICHORD AND CHECK ACTION. 

IN ROSEWOOD... ... ...  «. 65 Guineas. 

ee. ll lr Of 





... + “Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone or touch, or that 
less definable quality of answering to the feeling of the player, either 
shown in continuity or contrast. ‘The form and external finish of the 
instrument leave nothing to be desired.”— Vide Notice in the Orchestra, 
December 19. 

The improvement has been attained by an alteration of the mechanism, 
by a new mode of Stringing, new metallic Bridge, and redistribution of 
the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 

*.* CRAMER and CO, will deliver this special Instrument free at all 
Railway Stations. 


CRAMER AND CO. (LIMITED), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The FOURTH EDITION is now ready of the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


x \D + r 7 

THE FORTNIGHTLY 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

CONTENTS. 

ON the PHYSICAL BASIS of LIFE. By Professor Huxley. 

The PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scott. 

The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 

NECKER and CALONNE: an Old Story. By E. S. Beesly. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, By J, Herbert Stack. 

SCHUBERT. By J. M. Capes. 

The SUEZ CANAL. (Conclusion.) By Captain Clerk. 

ON CHEMICAL RAYS, and the LIGHT of the SKY. By Professor Tyndall, 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—SOME BOOKS of the MONTH, r 


CARLYLE’S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION.~ 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 9s. (Ready. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounteney Jepnsoy, 


and E, PENNELL ELMuIRST. Demy 8yo, with many Illustrations, [Next week, 


The FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By the Author 


of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo, wit’ 7 PJates, 14s. 


GHEEL: the City of the Simple. By the Author 


of “ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. By Howarp 


Hop.ey. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 


ORVAL: or, the FOOL of TIME. With other 


Initations and Paraphrases. By Robert LyTron. Feap. Svo, extra cloth, 9s. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE. By L. Srwonty. Trans- 


lated and edited by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S. With 160 Engravings, 20 Maps 
geologically coloured, and 10 Plates of Metals, Xc., printed in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. Half-bound, 42s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER’S HISTORY. A Novel. 2 vols. crown 


Svo. [Nert week. 


The FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 2 


vols. crown 8vo. 

TRUE to the LIFE. A Novel. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. ‘ 

The STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND. By Freperick 


MARTIN. 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


“MEA CULPA.” By Ameria Perrier. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


WAVERNEY COURT. By Grorce W. Ganrrerr. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Arvyotp Hearn, 


Author of “ Edith’s Marriage.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotiopr. 2 


vols. crown 8yo. 


REVIEW. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Finst-CLass SUBSCRIPTION, for a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
Booksellers supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice 
Books on Sale, 

The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains: Stanley's Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey—The Spanish Gypsy, best edition—Memoirs of Baron 
Bunsen, best edition—Memoir of the Rev. Hugh Stowell—Eastwick'’s Venezuela— 
Faulkner's Elephant Haunts—Liddon's Bampton Lectures, best edition—Malleson’s 
History of the French in India—Leaves from Her Majesty's Journal—Bulwer's Hi 
torical Characters—Darwin's Variation of Plants and Animals—Throuwgh Spain to 
the Sahara, by Matilda B. Edwards—Lord Lytton's Miscellaneous Prose Works— 
Baker's Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia—Jesse’s Life of George the Third—LEssays ou 
a Liberal Education—Dixon’s New America—Merivale’s Life of Sir Philip Francis— 
Robert Faleoner—Brownlows—The Bramleighs of Bishop's Fo!lly—Clarissa 0 
or Later—Dead Sea Fruit—Jeanie’s Quiet Life—The Huguenot Family—Charlotte's 
Inheritance—The Village on the Clif_—Meg—Dora—and more than One Thousand 
other Popular Books at the Lowest Current Prices. 

*,* Allthe Books in Circulation or on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from ail Book- 
sellers and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. . 


N ISS COUTTS’S NEW MARKET.—The BUILDER of 
LV THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—Interior View of Market Hall 
Columbia square, with Plan of the Market, &c., and full descriptive particulars; 
Art Works at Society of Arts; the Extension of Railways ; Means for the Improve- 
ment of the People; New Buildings; Tour in Shropshire; and other papers.—L 
York street, Covent Garden, aud all newsmen. 
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Nearly ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
THE 


BARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon, CHARLES GREY. 


With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL, 


Sats, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





MR. BROWNING'S NEW POF™. 
On the 26th inst., VOLUME IV., completing the work, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Suitn, ELver, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


On the 26th inst. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS; 
AND 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 
Complete in 1 vol., with Nlustrations by the AUTHOR. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Nearly ready, with Five Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


Smitn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with 415 Illustrations, handsomely bound in 
cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the Mistory of Art. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 


By Dr. 


Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 








Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 
By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A., Vicar of Aberdare. 


Situ, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 
, ? I 





Demy 8vo, 19s 6c. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 


AN ESSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface and Alterations. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Satu, ELper. and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





IN THE NEXT NUMBER OF 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Will be commenced 
STORY BY CHARLES READE, 
Entitled 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


THE 


A NEW 





NEW WORKS. 
ISTORY of GRANT'S CAMPAIGN for the 


A CAPTURE of RICH MOND, 1364-65; with au Outline of the Previous Course 
of the American Civil War. By JOUN CANNON. Post 8vo. (Ready. 


2. 
PRENCHS REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, 21s. 


v 7 "oO , _ 7 Tr . 

AN ALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 
ve HUMAN MIND. By James Mint. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Jobn Stuart Mill. 2 vols. Svo. (Nearly ready. 


4. 
MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 
Widow, Frances, Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged “and cor- 


rected, 2 vols, crown 8vo, Portraits, 21s. 
’ 


HESTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD IIT. By Wittram Loncman, With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


6. 
ue TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, 
from the Histories of Herodotus, By the Rev. Groras W. Cox, M.A. 


Second Edition, revised. Feap. Svo, 3s 6a. 


Tue THREE FOUNTAINS: a Faery Epic of 
Eubvea; with other Verses. By the Author of “ The Afterglow.” Feap. 
Svo, 3s 6d. 


8. 


Pe AFTERGLOW : Songs and Sonnets for 
‘ my Friends. Py the Author of “The Three Fountains.” Second Edition. 
“cap. 8vu, 5s. 


9 


[HE ODYSSEY of HOMER Translated 


into Blank Verse by G. W. EpGINTON. Vol. I. 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


10. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES Locke EAsTLAKE, sometime President of 
the Royal Academy, Vol. IL, 8vo, l4s. 


11. 
THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 


lated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. CoLertpar, MLA. 
With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


12. 
He THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS and 
of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEFFLER, 


by R. B. CARTER. Post Syo, 7s 6d. 


13. 
OLMES on the SURGICAL TREATMENT 


of CHILDREN’S DISEASES, Second Edition, revised, with new Chapters 
on Orthopedic Surgery and Paracentesis Thoracis, 8vo, Llustrations. 
(On Thursday next. 


14. 
f | ‘HE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 
Virgin. By A. STAFFORD. New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultas of the 
B. V. M., and Faesimiles of the Original Llustrations, Edited by the Rey, Oxsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Feap. Svo, 10s 6d. 


15. 
THE FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. 


PART the SECOND. By T. W. ALiIEs. 8yo, 12s, 


16. 


[ JORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
one — of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Facsimilos, 4 
vols, Svo, 42s. 


17. 
OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON, 
By Grorck Norton. Third Edition, revised, with a copious Index, 8vo, lis, 


18. 
(THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 


Islington. By WiLL1aAM Howirt. Square crown Svo, with 40 Woodcuts, 21s, 


19. 
T! KE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description 
of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. 
GrorGE Hartwic. With Meps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 
20. 


ORSE and MAN. Being Hints to Horse- 
By C. 8. Mancn Putuirrs, Author of “Jurisprudence.” Feap. 8vo. 
[Next week, 


mcl. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO 
PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES 

STOVES and FENDERS, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, Ke. 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY 


LARGE SHOW 


ROOM 


At 39 Oxford street; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 
and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
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Es.d£s.d£5.d 
12 Table FOrks,...sssereeeeeeee 2102 202 50 
12 Table Spoons 102 202 50 
12 Dessert Forks .. 7011001110 
12 Dessert Spoons . 7011001110 
90L L101 20 


12 Tea Spoons ... 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ‘bowls 
2 Sauce Ladles .,.....+ 
1 Gravy Spoon 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. see! 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow] . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......! 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers, 
1 Butter Knife ..... 
1 Soup Ladle ., 
1 Sugar Sifter..... 


1 

12 0/0 12 0/0 13 6 
800 800 8 
860 900 9 
400 400 4 
200 200 2 
360 3860 40 
3801 301 8 
400 400 4 
00 12 00 14 010 15 
jo 300 400 400 4 











Total. sesseerseeeeses£9 1 61116012 8 613 26 





Any Article to be had singly at the same price. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &c.,, £2 15s, 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks......... £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert ., ” ow ORO ” 

Tea Spoons .... 0100 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 






All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 &s 
to £38 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8&8 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£44s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 





AMPS of ALL SORTS and 

PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 7s to £77s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
to ensure their proper action WILLIAM S. BURTON 
supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 4d 
per gallon, Lamps of all other descriptions are on 
Show in great variety. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, aud guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 


ls Feet 4 Feet! 5 


For Bedsteads, Wide 
| 6In. 6 In. | Feet. 














\£ s.d. £8, d)/£s. d. 
Best Straw Puillasses .. --/0 13 00 15 0/0 18 0 
Best French Alva Mat 18 0 




















Best Cotton Flock M: ittresses 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses,...... 8 6 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses . 14 6 
Best Brown Do., extra thick ... 19 0 
Good White Wool Mattresses i 70 
Extra Super Do Do. .......+ 3.0 10 
Good Horse Hair Do . 2 5021 66 
Extra Super Do. ......... 3.10318 100 
German Spring Hair Stafting seeseeid 12 614 7 64150 
eS <S - SREE 410051006 00 
French Wool and Hair Mattress| 

fOr USE OVEF SPTING ..ecsccceeescesees 217031504 40 
Extra Super Do, Do., eee 170/55 0055 110 
Feather Beds, Poultry, pean | | 

Tick .... 114602 70 ... 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bordered) 

Lem MEI scatomsecumincents 31005 005156 

Do. Best White Do. in ‘Bes | 
‘Linen Sisie tote dvcuacimasperinininnias 417 0\6 17 67 120 





Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 
29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety, 


URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 


TH BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 11s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and 
cots, from 15s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s 6dto £20 





ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
4 The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. ‘They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d (two-light) to £23. 


| ISH COVERS S and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 19s the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 22s to 80s; electro-plated on 
nickel, full size, £9. 





NUTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales. 
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Ivory Handles. 3 eS Ea 
eeisgeie™ 
4 a 
2a|/3a/8 
is) a 4 
s. dj s. dj s.d. 
-inch ivory handles ..........0..0+ 13 0/10 6 6 0 
3 inch fine ivory balance handles} 18 0|14 0| 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles ...... |} 21 0116 0 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ 28 0} 21 0 8 6 





4-inch finest African ivory bh 
Ditto, with silver ferules = 4 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 25 0/19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84 0) 54 0 21 0 






udles| 34 0) 27 0 12 0 
| 4 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles  ...........6.00006 13 6 11 O 
Ditto, balance handles .... 
Black horn-rimmed should ‘ 
Ditto, very strong- riveted han¢ es.{ 12 6) 9 6 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and carvers. 














APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
per Set of Three 
Ditto Iron ditto ........ 
Convex-shape ditto .. 
Round and Gothic 
equally low. 





from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
from 10s, to 4 guineas. 
from 7s, 6d. 

Waiters and Bread Baskets 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that ve tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 128; 
Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 14s to 32s; Hip, 14s to 
$ls 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the Set of 
Three. 














LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Verti:, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
ClOCKS......00c0cecereee from 7s 6d to £45. 
Candelabra . from 13s 6d to £16 10s per Pair. 
Bronzes ..... essere from 188 to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s to £9 
Pure Colza Oil 3s 4d per Gallon. 














LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, i in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, February 20, 1369. 








